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English Political Sermons, 1603-1640 
By Godfrey Davies 


OW MANY SERMONS were preached throughout the length and 
breadth of England and Wales during the first forty years of 
the seventeenth century is utterly unknown, and any estimate must 
be pure guesswork. Even at the meager allowance of one sermon 
per parish per year,’ the total would be 360,000 sermons delivered. 
The number printed and surviving is extremely small in compari- 
son with the number preached. Edith L. Klotz, who made a subject 
analysis of English imprints for every tenth year from 1480 to 1640,” 
tells me that clearly identifiable sermons in the Short-Title Cata- 
logue, for the years 1600, 1610, 1620, 1630, and 1640, number 7, 29, 
46, 43, and 34, respectively. Supposing that the average is forty, the 
total, 1600-1640, would be 1,600; therefore, the scholar who had 
read all the sermons extant for those years would necessarily have 
to generalize on very imperfect data. The present writer freely ac- 
knowledges that he has not been able to peruse all, or nearly all, 
the printed sermons. He has merely sampled here and there, and 
regards as only tentative such conclusions as he has ventured to in- 
dicate. Indeed, his main purpose has not been to reach conclusions 
but to call attention to a very neglected aspect of early-Stuart his- 
tory—the important part then played by sermons in the formation 
of public opinion, and the highly significant attempt by the crown 
to control pulpit utterances. 
? Puritans would hardly have urged the hearing of two sermons every Sabbath, if the 
number actually delivered was so small as to make such an exhortation ridiculous. See 


John Rushworth, Historical Collections, I (1659), 425; Cases in the Star Chamber and 
High Commission, ed. S. R. Gardiner, p. 201; John Selden, Table Talk (1927), p. 106. 


* Huntington Library Quarterly, I, 417-19. 
Ci] 
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Hitherto, such studies of seventeenth-century sermons as have 
appeared have been concerned rather with form than substance. 
Surely the time has come for historians to turn their attention to 
the pulpits, which, as Macaulay said long ago, were “‘to a large por- 
tion of the population what the periodical press now is.’ Writing 
of the Exclusion Bill contest the great historian said, “At every im- 
portant conjuncture, invectives against the Whigs and exhortations 
to obey the Lord’s anointed resounded at once from many thou- 
sands of pulpits; and the effect was formidable indeed:* What Ma- 
cauley wrote is, mutatis mutandis, as applicable to the early as to 
the later Stuarts. 

Before examining the use of the pulpit for political purposes, a 
brief résumé of the other organs of public opinion is given. 

All sorts and conditions of men remarked, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that the English people were politically minded. Early in his 
reign James I found cause to complain of the unsatiable curiosity, 
“an itching in the tongues and pens,’ of most of his subjects, so that 
they searched to the bottom, both in talking and writing, “the 
deepest mysteries that belong to the persons or state of kings and 
princes.” Fifty years later an Italian observer, in the suite of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, noted “the insolence and capricious dis- 
position of the people” who, as they smoked their pipes in their 
leisure hours, did not scruple to censure the King’s actions, “talking 
with unbecoming liberty of public affairs:’’ People in much hum- 
bler walks of life also testified to the general interest in politics. 
Tom Tell-Troath, apparently writing about 1621,’ claimed to be 
“one of the greatest company-keepers” in London, and assured the 
King that, whenever a group assembled, they talked of the wars of 
Christendom and the honor of their native land, drawing invidious 
comparisons between James’s government and Queen Elizabeth’s, 
mocking the King’s fondness for the phrase ‘‘Great Brittaine” and 
offering to prove that it was much less than “little England was 

8 History of England, p. 322. 

— suppressing Cowell’s Interpreter, quoted in the preface to the edition 

5 Travels of Cosmo III, pp. 407-8. 


* The Short-Title Catalogue gives ‘“?1630” as the date of publication of the tract, 
which is reprinted in Somers Tracts (1809), II, 469-92. 
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wont to be:’ The perusal of private diaries, such as those of John 
Rous or Sir Simonds D’Ewes, affords the same evidence of a wide- 
spread interest in public affairs. 

Englishmen had various means for satisfying, or trying to satisfy, 
their curiosity about questions of the day. In London much news 
doubtless passed by word of mouth, though in the first half of the 
seventeenth century there were no coffeehouses or chocolate houses 
to act as centers of gossip. The various measures taken against tip- 
pling in alehouses were probably partly inspired by the wish to 
prevent political discussions.’ People living in the country may occa- 
sionally have received news from returned travelers, carriers, casual 
passers-by, or peddlers. 

The growing habit of the nobles and country gentry of visiting, 
or even staying for weeks or months, in London, may have origi- 
nated partly in the desire to be near the center of things and to 
learn what was going on in governmental circles. Indeed, one reason 
for the various proclamations against this new habit may have been 
royal resentment at all attempts to explore the arcana of politics. 
The carrier was a recognized purveyor of news. He is likened by 
Earle, the well-known character writer, to a whispering gallery, “for 
he takes the sound out of your mouth at York, and makes it be heard 
as far as London: The peddler was naturally a gossip and doubt- 
less spread many a rumor over the countryside. Maybe his pro- 
pensity for talking politics was one reason for the proclamation of 
July 6, 1618, suppressing all peddlers not licensed after receiving 
testimonials from two justices of the peace.’ 

Printed sources of news were very few. Proclamations and dec- 
larations were sometimes issued by king and council as propa- 
ganda to inform subjects of this or that event, and, especially, to 
interpret it. The First Newspapers of England contains reprints of 
news books published in Holland in 1620-21 for the benefit of 


* This is an inference based on such evidence as the eagerness with which Episco- 
palians welcomed Sunday sports as an alternative to sitting in inns and discussing mat- 
ters of church or state, or attendance at conventicles. See Huntington Library Bulletin, 
No. 5, p. 175. 

* Microcosmography, “The Character of a Carrier’ 


® The proclamation may have been due, of course, to the approaching trade depres- 
sion. If its aim was to suppress political gossip, its immediate occasion may have been 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. 
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English soldiers then serving abroad, but neither they, nor their 
successors printed in England, include any domestic news—only 
foreign intelligence—until the meeting of the Long Parliament tem- 
porarily freed the press. Pamphlets sometimes contain news as well 
as comments on policy. The increasing strictness of the censorship 
from 1623 onward made difficult the publication in England of 
news or criticism unpalatable to the crown, and recourse was had 
to secret, or to foreign, presses. The amount of political news dis- 
seminated in this way was small, but pamphleteers were more 
successful in molding opinion or creating prejudices. Ballads some- 
times dealt with contemporary events and supply guidance to the 
quantity and kind of knowledge of their own times that was pos- 
sessed by the meaner sort.” Newsletters were sources of information 
available to the rich, but not to the poor. Sometimes friends wrote 
weekly letters full of public news. Sometimes professional intelli- 
gencers drew up newsletters and made as many copies of them as 
they had clients. Both kinds of letters contained good, bad, and 
indifferent news, depending on such varied factors as access to the 
Secretary of State’s office or to the court, acquaintance with the 
great or their servants, and attendance at, or absence from, public 
events. Unfortunately, no one has ever attempted a census of exist- 
ing sets of newsletters written during 1603-1640, so speculation 
about their numbers is rash, but probably most magnates and some 
squires were kept more or less informed of the course of politics. 
There is good evidence” that the Englishman’s interest in poli- 
tics was much intensified after the outbreak, in 1618, of the Thirty 
Years’ War in Germany, and after James made it clear to his subjects 
that he was pursuing a pro-Spanish policy. Immediately, complaints 
were made against the Spanish match, in an increasing number of 
tracts generally written by ministers, particularly by the prolific 
Thomas Scott, a Norwich rector, whose Vox Populi” is the best- 


In Thomas Scott, The Second Part of Vox Populi, pp. 4-5, a fictitious speech at the 
Council of State at Madrid complains of “the multitude of discourses, pamphlets, and 
pasquills that are dayly vented against us from all parts of the world, wherein wee are 
iested at, derided, disgraced, by verses and unscemely pictures, especially of late dayes, 
from Holland, France, and England: yea as I understand in songes and ballades, sung 
up and downe the streetes in many places: ..?’ 

1 John Hacket, Scrinia Reserata, pp. 86-87. 

12 Somers Tracts, II, 508-24. 
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known. The printing of these tracts was responsible for the appear- 
ance of a drastic proclamation (December 24, 1620) against lavish 
and licentious speech about matters of state. Englishmen were 
warned that, because there was more bold censure in matters of 
state than “hath been heretofore, or is fit to be suffered,’ all of them, 
from the highest to the lowest, must take heed not to intermeddle 
by pen or speech with secrets of empire, either at home or abroad.” 
D’Ewes comments on this proclamation, that all men conceived it 
to have been procured by Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, be- 
cause the pamphlet, Vox Populi, had become “the subject of many 
men’s discourses.’ The proclamation appeared the more unseason- 
able and harsh because the disasters to the Protestant cause in Ger- 
many had given the Reformation the greatest blow it had ever 
received.“ When the very existence of continental Protestantism 
seemed at stake, James found that pamphleteers were as determined 
as the House of Commons” to discuss his unpopular foreign policy. 
Apparently, even pictures or rudimentary caricatures were used to 
enlighten the illiterate or to amuse the literate. A news writer says 
that Mr. Ward, a minister at Ipswich, had been imprisoned upon 
Gondomar’s complaint that he had put forth a picture of the Gun- 
powder Plot, depicting the Pope sitting in a council with a cardinal 
on one hand and the devil on the other. The houses of Parliament 
are shown, and Fawkes therein with his lantern. Over them is the 
eye of Divine Providence, darting its beams down into the cellar 
where Fawkes is. Another scene apparently showed the Armada in 
full flight, with the English ships in pursuit.” As a result, no doubt, 
of this and other manifestations of popular disapproval of his pro- 
Spanish policy, James reissued, on July 26, 1621, the proclamation 
that had first appeared the previous December. 


William Spedding, Life of Bacon, XIV, 506; Rushworth, Historical Collections, 
I, 20-21, 36. 

4 Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Autobiography, I, 161-62. In The Second Part of Vox Populi, 
pp. 16-17, there is a fictitious speech by Gondomar, in which he bragged there was not 
a sermon preached in England which touched the hem of the King of Spain’s garment 
but that he had the author seized, an example being Dr. Everard who, for his bold and 
malapert inveighing against the Spanish match, was “silenced by my onely meanes:’ 
He then proceeded to mention other preachers who were silenced. 

* Cf. the Protestation of Dec. 18, 1621, in G. W. Prothero, Select Statutes and Other 
Constitutional Documents (1906), pp. 313-14. 

° Thomas Birch, Court and Times of James I, II, 226. 
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Unlicensed printing was as obnoxious to the early Stuarts as licen- 
tious speech. The campaign against “disorderly printing” started a 
little later than that against free speech. On September 25, 1623, 
a proclamation was published against the printing and selling of 
books contrary to the laws of the land and the regulations of the 
Company of Stationers—both of which had been evaded by printing 
books beyond the seas. The next year, on August 15, another proc- 
lamation, complaining of the swarm of popish and seditious Puritan 
books, prohibited the printing or importing of any work on reli- 
gion, church government, or state, unless it had been approved by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury or of York, the Bishop of London, 
and the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford or Cambridge, or their deputies. 
In 1637 a decree of the Star Chamber, by restricting the number of 
printers in London to twenty, made unlicensed printing still more 
difficult. 

Meanwhile Charles I, by dissolving his third Parliament and by 
his determination never to call another, hoped that he had silenced 
permanently the voice of parliamentary criticism. He himself car- 
ried on an active propaganda to justify the dissolution—a subject 
worthy of further study—but permitted no counter propaganda. 

The efforts of the crown to suppress freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press were the natural and logical consequences of the 
conception of monarchy then prevalent at court. Both James I and 
Charles I were convinced that their subjects ought not to busy 
themselves with state affairs. They expected Englishmen in general 
to remain ignorant of the course of events and devoid of ambition 
to influence it. They hoped that their paternalistic government 
would be accepted without question. In the speech Charles intended 
to deliver against the jurisdiction of the High Court of Justice, he 
quoted, with full approval, “Where the word of a king is, there is 
power, and who may say unto him ‘what doest thou?’”’” On the 
scaffold he said plainly that he did not believe subjects should have 
any share in governing.” Holding such views, Charles, like his fa- 
ther before him, tried to suppress all criticism, regarding it as a 


"J. G. Muddiman, Trial of King Charles the First, p. 231. (The quotation is from 
Eccles. 8:4.) 


8 Tbid., p. 153. 
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sign of disloyalty. He might have met with greater success had the 
chief differences of opinion between crown and people remained 
the same as when they were first openly manifested—over foreign 
policy. Englishmen’s interest in continental affairs is liable to be 
intermittent, and there was a notable diminution of the concern 
with which they followed the wars in Germany in the 1630's as 
compared with the 1620’s. In any case, after the victories of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the Thirty Years’ War was prolonged rather to 
decide the victors’ spoils than to save Protestantism. But, as Eng- 
lishmen became less anxious about the fate of Protestantism abroad, 
they grew more apprehensive about its preservation at home. The 
spread of Arminianism, especially rapid after Laud had gained the 
royal ear, and the influence that Henrietta Maria exercised on be- 
half of Roman Catholicism, seemed to be undermining Protestant- 
ism and very definitely postponing to the Greek calends the further 
reformation the Puritans desired. 

Charles, therefore, might expect opposition from Puritans who 
hated Laudism, from constitutionalists who felt that their liberty 
was at stake, from patriots who deplored the inglorious foreign pol- 
icy pursued, and from groups with any kind of grievance. Whether 
he or his opponents would prevail depended largely upon whether 
he could enlist on his side the mass of Englishmen. The press could 
be controlled and political meetings were almost unknown. There 
remained the most influential of all the organs of public opinion— 
the pulpit, with whose control was largely bound up the future of 
the English constitution. 

The attempt to control the pulpit, under the early Stuarts, in- 
volved both the prescription of certain topics and the prohibition 
of others. To prevent criticism was the more urgent task, and pre- 
cedes the attempt to dictate pulpit utterances. On the whole, what 
might almost be called the censorship of sermons runs parallel to 
the censorship of the press, the former becoming more stringent at 
the same time as the latter. In other words, identical factors were 
operative in both cases. 

The definite attempts made from time to time to dictate the 
contents of sermons belong to Charles’s rather than to James’s reign. 
There are instances, throughout James I’s reign, of royal indig- 
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nation at indiscreet pulpit utterances, but they are much more fre- 
quent during the last few years. We are told, for example, by the 
Venetian Ambassador, of James’s anger that preachers dared to in- 
veigh against the peace made with Spain in 1604.” An early victim 
of indiscretion was John Burges, who was imprisoned in 1604 for 
preaching an offensive sermon before the King.” In 1612 the author 
of a sermon was called before the Council for saying that some of 
the members hear Mass in the morning, then attend Anglican serv- 
ice, sit in Council all the afternoon, and at night tell their wives 
all that has passed; the latter, being papists, would relate all again 
to their confessors, who would send it abroad.” The discovery of 
notes for a seditious sermon, in the house of Edmund Peacham, 
a Somerset rector, caused his condemnation to death, though he 
died a natural death in prison.” An Oxonian cited Proverbs to 
prove that kings as well as meaner men might steal, both by borrow- 
ing without paying and by laying unreasonable impositions upon 
their subjects. His discourse was at Paul’s Cross (near St. Paul’s 
cathedral), and attracted the more attention because sermons there 
were often in the nature of inspired declarations, being, in Carlyle’s 
happy phrase, a kind of Times leader.” In 1617, in one of the famous 
Spital sermons before the Lord Mayor and aldermen of London, a 
preacher inveighed against the Spanish match.” These sermons in 
London were of special importance, and were often made the occa- 
sion for an announcement, or a pronouncement, of policy. One 
preacher at Paul’s Cross began his discourse: “Being called to this 
high place, in this great assembly, where is accustomed to be a con- 
course, not onely from all the parts of the City, but almost of every 
nation under heaven: 

In 1618 occurred a striking example of the not uncommon prac- 

* Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, XI, 6. 

® Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1603-1610, p. 127; Peter Heylyn, Aerius Redi- 
vivus, Pp. 377. 

*\ Birch, Court and Times of James I, I, 210-11. 

2S. R. Gardiner, History of England, II, 272-83. 

8 Cal. S. PR, Dom., 1611-1618, p. 461. 

*4 Birch, II, 10. 


*® Robert Sibthorpe, A Counter-Plea to an Apostataes Pardon. A Sermon Preached 
at Paules Crosse upon Shrove-Sunday, Feb: 15, 1617[/18]. 
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tice of using the pulpit for reading royal messages. In that year every 
minister was directed to read from the pulpit the so-called Book 
of Sports—an order which was repeated in 1633, when the Book of 
Sports was reissued. The permission thus given to engage in certain 
lawful recreations after attendance at divine service was of course 
extremely offensive to Puritans.™ 

The outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War and the acceptance of the 
throne of Bohemia by Frederick V of the Palatinate, James’s son- 
in-law, excited great popular interest in England. The early years 
of the war, which opened badly for Protestantism, were occupied 
in England with the negotiations James was carrying on to arrange 
the Spanish match for his eldest son Charles. Englishmen were bit- 
terly opposed to this projected marriage between the heir to the 
throne and a daughter of the most Catholic king, and a number of 
pamphleteers and preachers braved the King’s anger by vehemently 
protesting against such a policy. Perhaps their protests constitute 
the first definite example of an attempt to marshal public opinion 
in opposition to the foreign policy of a government in England. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that punishment of preachers criticiz- 
ing the King’s foreign policy became much more frequent and 
closely followed the proclamations of 1620 and 1621 against med- 
dling, with speech or pen, in secrets of state.” The Venetian Am- 
bassador thought worthy of report to his government James’s order 
to the bishops and clergy to exhort the people not to refer to the 
affairs of princes.” A newsletter writer noted the King’s command 
to the Bishop of London to warn his clergy, in their sermons, not 
to discuss the Spanish match, “but they do not obey:” A few weeks 
later a Dr. Price, of Oxford, was sent to prison for making too many 
political applications when preaching about Isaiah’s foretelling the 
Babylonian captivity.” John Everard was one of the most pertina- 
cious of James’s critics. In an address to the reader, prefixed to his 

* Tn Cal. S. PR, Dom., 1611-1618, pp. 608-9, there are some curious depositions about 
a vicar, Turnell, who preached against the Book of Sports. 

* See above, p. 5. 

7 Cal. S. P, Venet., XVII, 31. 

* Cal. S. P, Dom., 1619-1623, p. 201. 

* II Kings 20; Birch, II, 265-66. 
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The Gospel Treasury Opened, he is acclaimed as “the only noted 
man that opposed.’ 


Preached against and held it out to the utmost, against the late king’s 
matching with the Infanta of Spain, when others durst but whisper their 
consciences and thoughts: he chose texts on purpose to shew the unlaw- 
fulness of great sin of matching with idolators, being often committed 
to prison for it, when he was preacher at Martins in the Fields; and then 
by the next Sabbath day one lord or other would beg his liberty of the 
King, and presently no sooner out but he would go on and mannage the 
same more fully, notwithstanding all the power of the bishops, being 
committed again and again: being as I heard him say six or seven times 
in prison, insomuch they coming so oft to King James about him he 
began to take more notice of him, asking What is this Dr. Everout you 
come so oft about? His name hence forth on my soul (saith he) shall be 
Dr. Neverout and not Dr. Everout. 


His eulogist claimed rather too much, for Everard acknowledged, 
in a petition, that he had been long and justly imprisoned for some 
rash words, against the Spanish match, uttered in St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields.” 

When in 1622 a clergyman preaching at Whitehall ventured to 
compare the Palatinate to the soul and its Spanish invader, Spinola, 
to the devil, he was temporarily confined in the Tower." About the 


same time the Privy Council took cognizance of the frank views ex- 
pressed from the pulpit. The Vice-Chancellor, the heads of colleges, 
and others of the University of Oxford, were informed that a wicked 
sermon had been preached in the University, the last Lent, by one 
Knight, “an unadvised young man, tending to noe lesse then sedi- 
cion, treason, and rebellion against princes and, being called in 
question for the same, hee did shelter himself upon doctrine taught 
by Pareus in his comentaries upon the 13th of the Romanes:” 
Because the doctrine there delivered was seditious, scandalous, and 
contrary to the Scriptures, the authorities at Oxford were to search 
diligently all libraries and studies, both private and public, in the 
University, as also bookshops, and publicly burn every copy of the 
works of David Pareus they could find. Wood quotes a decree of 

* Notes and Queries, 2d Ser., No. 107, Jan. 16, 1858, pp. 49-50; Cal. S. PR, Dom., 1619- 
1623, p. 294. 


* Birch, II, 304; Gardiner, IV, 305. 
* Acts of the Privy Council, 1621-1623, p. 237. 
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Convocation (June 25, 1622) which censured “certain propositions 
of Pareus and declared that according to the canon of Holy Scrip- 
ture it was not lawfull for the subject to resist his soveraigne by 
force of arms, or to make warre against him, either offensive or de- 
fensive, whether it were for the cause of religion, or upon any other 
pretence whatsoever.” In London, too, the offending volumes were 
committed to the flames, after a sermon in which the Bishop had 
denounced Pareus’ opinions concerning the people’s authority over 
tyrannical princes. He also urged a generous response to the royal 
demand for a benevolence, arguing that “what we have is not our 
own, and that giving to the King is only restoration: 

At court, according to Thomas Fuller,” it was thought high time 
“to apply some cure to the pulpits, as sick of a sermon-surfeit, and 
other exhorbitances:’ Preachers meddled with state affairs, and 
generally, ‘“‘by an improper transposition, the people’s duty was 
preached to the king at court; the king’s to the people in the coun- 
try.’ Shallow preachers lost themselves when dealing with profound 
theological questions, while others merely satirized papists and non- 
conformists. Accordingly, at the royal order the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury sent to the bishops directions, concerning preachers, which 
they were to enforce in their several dioceses. For the future preach- 
ers were to adhere rigidly to their texts and confine their afternoon 
sermons to some part of the catechism or to a text from the Creed, 
the Ten Commandments, or the Lord’s Prayer, and not to preach 
about predestination and such other doctrinal differences as sep- 
arated the Arminians and Calvinists. Moreover, all preachers were 
forbidden to advocate restrictions on “‘the power, prerogative, juris- 
diction, authority, or duty of sovereign princes or otherwise med- 
dle” with affairs of state.” Fuller, the nearly contemporary historian 
of the Church of England, states that Puritans deplored the loss of 
half the preaching in England by the restriction placed on the after- 

* Anthony Wood, The History and Antiquities of the University of Oxford, ed. John 


Gutch, II, 341-47. Wood notes that Edward Hard, for an offensive sermon, publicly 
recanted on his knees, in convocation. (Ibid., p. 348.) 


* Cal. S. P, Dom., 1619-1623, p. 418. 
* Church History (1868), III, 355. 


* Edward Cardwell, Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of England, Il, 
146-54. 
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noon sermons.” Tom Tell-Troath’s comment is that, “though there 
be orders given to preach nothing but courte divinitie, yet a man 
may easily perceive, by the very choyce of their texts, and the very 
teares in their eyes, that if they durst, they would speak their con- 
sciences.” Consternation seems to have been so general that John 
Donne was called upon to relieve it. On September 15 he preached 
at Paul’s Cross the sermon subsequently printed with the following 
title: ““A sermon upon the xv verse of the xx chapter of the booke 
of Judges, wherein occasion was justly taken for the publication of 
some reasons, which his sacred maiestie had beene pleased to give, 
of those directions for preachers, which he had formerly sent forth’ 
In it Donne explained that, although the King might well have ex- 
pected his subjects to receive his directions “upon implicite obedi- 
ence; yet he vouchsafed to explain the reasons that moved him. 
Donne’s main argument was that, by “that primitive way of preach- 
ing’’—that is, by catechizing—Englishmen might be armed against 
all kinds of adversaries in fundamental truths. Although some had 
made sinister constructions of the King’s sincere intentions, he 
never meant his directions to restrain the exercise of preaching or 
abate the number of sermons. The King was an open adversary to 
papists and Anabaptists. Preaching against either of these groups 
he commended, “‘if it bee done without rude and undecent reviling”’ 

Nevertheless, there were preachers who found opportunities to 
denounce the proposed marriage of Prince Charles with a daughter 
of Spain, and opinions that the Venetian Ambassador thought 
“seditious and most dangerous’” were expressed. Among the of- 
fenders may have been two preachers mentioned in a newsletter. 
The one preached on the text, “If any man worship the beast and 
his image . . . the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God” 
(Revelation 14:9-10). The second spoke of the great murrain that 
was supposed to have afflicted sheep in Edward VI’s reign and to 
have been caused by the importation of scabbed sheep from Spain.” 
But others were more cautious. One divine, after a discourse of the 
damnable condition of those who should forsake their faith, con- 


* Church History, Ill, 358. ® Cal. S. P, Venet., XVII, 445. 
88 Somers Tracts, II, 472. Birch, II, 329-30. 
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cluded that the congregation might expect some present applica- 
tion but he was not ambitious of lying in prison, and so ended.* 

The visit of Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham to 
Madrid, during the first half of 1623, called forth a fresh crop of 
sermons that at court were adjudged seditious. The London clergy 
at least were warned only to pray for the Prince’s prosperous jour- 
ney and safe return, but some did not forbear to add, “now that he 
was going into the house of Rimmon:”“ One preacher, hearing that 
he was to pray for the Prince’s safe journey and return, “and no 
more;’ offered up the prayer—whether through inadvertence or de- 
sign is uncertain—that “God would return our noble prince home 
again unto us, and no more!“ 

The tremendous rejoicings that greeted Charles’s return with- 
out a Spanish bride may perhaps be in part attributed to the effect 
sermons against the match had had upon their hearers. Certainly, 
a temporary lull in sermons offensive to the court seems to have 
occurred after the breach with Spain had quieted fears that Roman 
Catholicism in England would be encouraged by the Spanish alli- 
ance, and for the years 1624 and 1625, there is a marked diminution 
in the number of contemnpaenny references to sermons that incurred 
the royal resentment.“ 

Unfortunately for Charles I, who succeeded his father on noch 
27, 1625, the early years of his reign afforded ample ground for com- 
plaint. His foreign policy was disastrous and his evident encour- 
agement of Arminianism seemed to many Protestants only slightly 
less dangerous than favor to popery. Controversialists were again 
busy on the differences between Calvinism and Arminianism. This 
seemed the more serious inasmuch as Charles, in his anger, had just 
dissolved his second Parliament, to prevent the presentation of a 
spirited remonstrance. 

Heylyn, the biographer of Archbishop Laud, tells us that Charles 
now determined to take a leaf out of the book of Queen Elizabeth, 

“ Ibid., p. 335. 


“ Ibid., p. 372. Cf. Cal. S. R, Dom., 1619-1623, p. 494. 
* Birch, II, 381. 
“The most noteworthy attack on the pro-Spanish policy hitherto pursued by the 


crown was Middleton’s Game of Chesse, which attracted unprecedented attention in 
Aug., 1624, and ran for nine nights before suppression. 
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who, when she wished to rally her people, “used to tune the pulpits, 
as her saying was,’ by having ministers in and about London, and 
elsewhere, to preach up her desires in their public sermons and in 
their private conferences. Her example was now to be followed to 
prepare the people for ‘‘a dutifull compliance” with the King’s 
wishes.” 

Charles, therefore, issued one proclamation to suppress copies 
of the above-mentioned remonstrance, which had been distributed, 
and another“ against preaching any opinions concerning religion 
that were not clearly warranted by the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England. Clerics and laymen alike were warned that 
stern punishment would fall upon those who dared to disturb the 
peace, either in church or state.“ 

In Heylyn’s opinion the proclamation against disturbers of the 
peace of church or state was very imperfectly obeyed, and Puritan 
ministers in the country took little notice of it. Therefore Bishop 
Laud persuaded the King to have the Book of Articles reprinted 
and a declaration prefixed. In it the King declared that the articles 
contained the true Anglican doctrine agreeable to God’s word, and 
that henceforth no man must, either in print or in the pulpit, put 
his own sense or comment upon any article but take it in the literal 
and grammatical sense. 

Apparently about the same time, the Privy Council drew up a 
letter to be sent to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. The 
letter is worth very careful study, inasmuch as it is an admirable 
statement of the Stuart conception of the relations of church and 
state. It begins with the assertion that the church and the state are 
so closely united that, though they may seem two bodies, yet in 
some respects they might be regarded as one, inasmuch as both were 
made up of the same men, “differenced onely in relacions to spirit- 
uall or civill ends’ This nearness makes the church call upon the 
state for help whenever she was oppressed beyond her strength and, 
in similar circumstances, the state calls for the help of the church, 

“ Peter Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus (1668), p. 161. 

# June 16, 1626. “7 June 14, 1626. 
8 Rushworth, Historical Collections, 1, 404-17. 
* Cyprianus Anglicus, pp. 187-89. 
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“both to teach that duty which her members knowe not and to ex- 
hort them to and encourage them in that duety which they knowe’’ 
Recently the state served the church and by a timely proclamation 
settled its peace. Now “the state lookes for the lyke assistance from 
the church, that shee and all her ministers may serve God and us 
by preaching peace and unity at home.’ Therefore instructions set- 
ting forth the dangers of the time were to be sent to the archbishops, 
to be distributed by them to the bishops, who in their turn would 
inform all the ministers throughout the several dioceses. According 
to these directions the ministers were to “instruct and exhort the 
people and labour by their prayers to divert the dangers,’ both ex- 
ternal and internal, hanging over England. On the Continent the 
house of Austria was nearly master of Germany, and its complete 
triumph would permit Spain to do what she pleased in the western 
parts of Christendom. In that event “you are to weigh how it will 
advantage” the Spaniard “‘by sea and make him strong against us. . . 
which is of easie apprehension to all men’ ‘To prevent this outcome, 
men and supplies must be sent to England’s ally, the King of Den- 
mark, to enable him to keep the field, because his defeat was likely 
to involve “the exterpacion of true religion and the replanting of 
Romish supersticion in all the neighbouring parts of Christen- 
dome.’ Ministers were to warn those committed to their charge that 
the war with Spain was begun by the counsel of both houses of Par- 
liament, and the King could not be left to carry it on without sup- 
plies “but with the sinne and shame of all men.’ Aid and supply for 
the “defense of the kingdome and the like affaires of state, especially 
such as are advised and assumed by parliamentarie counsell, are due 
to the King from his people by all lawe both of God and men.’ The 
internal danger was the breach of unity “which is growne too great 
and common amongst men of all sorts.’ The King had endeavored 
by all means to promote unity and the clergy were to preach it. They 
were to explain the miseries that differences had wrought upon this 
and many other kingdoms and to urge union against the powerful 
and growing enemy. First, last, and at all times to be insisted upon 
was prayer for the safety of the King of Denmark and his army. The 
three heavy and usual judgments which God “darts downe upon 
disobedient and unthankfull people, are pestilence, famine and the 
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sworde. The pestilence did never rage more in this kingdome then 
of late... and the ceasing of the judgement was little lesse then a 
miracle. The famine threatned us this present yeare;’ but again the 
judgment was stayed and a blessed season and a most plentiful har- 
vest ensued. The sword is a thing that might now be expected unless 
averted by the prayers of some and the arms of others.” 

The effect of this letter was the delivery of a large number of 
loyal discourses, some of which seem to have particularly recom- 
mended their auditors to contribute liberally to a free gift to the 
King. The best-known of these sermons was preached by Robert 
Sibthorpe, the vicar of Brackley, on the text, “Render therefore to 
all their dues.’ (Romans 13:7.) The contents of the sermon are well 
explained on its title-page: Apostolic Obedience. Shewing the Duty 
of Subiects to pay Tribute and Taxes to their Princes, according to 
the Word of God, in the Law and the Gospell, and the Rules of 
Religion, and Cases of Conscience; Determined by the Ancient 
Fathers, and the best Moderne Divines. In the dedication Sibthorpe 
states that he first conceived the sermon upon reading the King’s 
instructions to the bishops, brought it forth when the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council and others asked him, with other divines, to 
deliver his opinion, “in case of conscience and religion, whether 
it were lawfull to lend to the King or not,’ and spoke it at the assizes 
at Northampton. 

During 1626 and 1627 many preachers imitated Sibthorpe and 
urged upon their congregations the duty of contributing to the 
forced loan, and of passive obedience. According to one minister, 
religion should “be the life of spotlesse allegiance, and the quick- 
ning soule of all civill obedience: Isaac Bargrave, whose Sermon 
Preached before King Charles, March 27, 1627, was published by 
his Majesty’s special command, had as its text, “Rebellion is as the 
sinne of witch-craft, and stubbornesse as the wickednesse of idol- 
atry:’ According to this cleric, obedience was the chiefest of the 
moral virtues. In a word, active obedience was the father, and pas- 
sive obedience the mother, of all virtue. He goes on to wish that 
there were none to say that to obey the King was to betray the 


» Acts of the Privy Council, June-December, 1626, pp. 282-85 (Sept. 20). 
5! Dr. Wren, A Sermon Preached Before the King’s Maiestie (1627), p. 42. 
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country, none to brand the clergy because they preached obedi- 
ence.” Few voices were raised in protest against such views. Burton 
says that, on November 5, 1627, he preached on the “fore-running 
signes of the ruine of a state’’"—for which he was summoned before 
the Court of High Commission but not examined. 

The pendulum swung the other way, or seemed to be doing so, 
when Parliament was summoned. Laud uttered a vigorous exhorta- 
tion to Parliament, when it met, March 17, 1628, on the text, “En- 
deavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace?’ In 
his opening speech the King made a direct allusion to this sermon, 
but the Commons were not impressed. They did not hesitate to 
censure the active share the clergy had taken in urging subscriptions 
to the forced loan. In 1628 the Commons impeached Mainwaring.” 
The accusations against him were: (1) that, in two sermons lately 
preached before his Majesty and since published, he had urged that 
the King was not bound to keep and observe the good laws and cus- 
toms of the realm, and that the subjects could not refuse to pay 
unparliamentary loans and taxes demanded by the royal will, with- 
out peril of eternal damnation; (2) that those subjects who refused 
to make the loan above mentioned offended against the law of God 
and the King’s supreme authority and so became guilty of impiety, 
disloyalty, rebellion, and disobedience; and (3) that the authority 
of Parliament is not necessary for the raising of aids and subsidies, 
and that its slow proceedings were unfitted to supply the urgent 
necessities of the state and apt to induce sundry impediments to the 
just designs of princes.” 

The debates in 1629 supply highly significant evidence of the 
new realization of the importance of political sermons, especially 
when similar references are conspicuous, in the seven volumes of 
the Commons Debates, 1621,” by their absence. During the session 
of 1629 there were many voices raised against the political dis- 

* Pp. 5-6, 18-19. 
A Narration of the Life of Mr. Henry Burton (1643), pp. 8-9. 


* For two sermons he had preached, and subsequently published with the title, Reli- 
gion and Allegiance. 


% See “The Declaration of the Commons against Dr. Manwaring?’ in Rushworth, I, 
601, 602, 603. 


” Ed. Wallace Notestein, Frances Helen Relf, and Hartley Simpson (1935). 
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courses of the clergy. One member complained of the Bishop of 
Durham’s chaplain, who preached that all who refused the loan 
were damned. Oliver Cromwell made his first recorded speech in 
Parliament, in order to denounce Neale, who, as Bishop of Win- 
chester, had forbidden Cromwell’s old schoolmaster, Dr. Beard, to 
refute, in a sermon at the Spital, a previous utterance, there, full of 
“tenets of popery.’ Another member asserted that a bishop had told 
one of his divines that he had often heard him preach against pop- 
ery, which had pleased King James well, but that he must desist 
now.” The abrupt termination of Parliament in 1629 silenced it 
for eleven years. Unimpeded by parliamentary criticisms, Charles 
could carry on his plan of using the clergy to educate his subjects 
in the ways he wished them to follow. 

Full advantage was now taken of the opportunities afforded, by 
anniversary or other services likely to be largely attended, for de- 
livering loyal sermons. On March 27, 1631, Laud preached at Paul’s 
Cross A Commemoration of King Charles his Inauguration. Choos- 
ing his text from the Psalms—“‘Give the King Thy judgments, O 
God, and Thy righteousness unto the King’s Son” —Laud soon pro- 
ceeded to tell his hearers that the age was so bad as not to endure a 
good king to be commended, but he hoped none would be offended 
if he prayed for the King. After saying that the King daily prayed 
for his people, he recalled how Shimei, for cursing and reviling 
David, was punished for blasphemous iniquity. The people should 
bless God for their great happiness in living under Charles, who 
distributed justice equally among his people. Take heed, Laud 
warned his hearers, that ‘‘no sin, of unthankfulness, no base, de- 
tracting, murmuring sin, possess your souls, or whet your tongues.’ 
Let them accept as a double blessing that there are no subjects in 
any state who “live in that plenty, at that ease, with those liber- 
ties and immunities that you do. There is no nation under heaven 
so happy, if it did but know and understand its own happiness: 
The people, therefore, should “show their loving obedience to the 
King: 

For some years after the dissolution of Parliament in 1629, very 


= Commons’ Debates for 1629, ed. Notestein and Relf, pp. 52, 139, and 59, 50-51, 
63-64. 
88 The Works of William Laud, I, 183-212. 
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few sermons seem to have been preached against the royal policy 
in church and state. At Oxford one Thomas Hall was bold enough 
to denounce Arminianism, as ‘‘popish darts whet afresh on a Dutch 
grinston have pierced deep, and without speedy succour will prove 
mortal’ He acknowledged his error, on his knees, in convocation, 
July 16, 1631. After that, according to Wood (who, in his turn, is 
relying on Prynne), the Arminians grew bold and “vented their 
errors” in pulpits and the schools without check, but when their 
opponents answered them they got into trouble and involved the 
proctors, who were expelled from the University.” Wood also men- 
tions “the college or society of wormes,’ that appointed lecturers to 
deride the Puritans. “They imitated them in their whining tones, 
with the lifting up of eyes, in their antick actions and left nothing 
undone, whereby they might make them ridiculous:’ They were 
not interfered with until one published a ludicrous prayer and 
attributed it to a noted Puritan.” 

On the whole, Charles seemed to be gaining ground in his at- 
tempt to establish absolutism during 1629-35. At least, this is the 
opinion of a notable Protestant champion, Henry Burton. He tells 
us how he saw the supporters of absolutism and tyrannical govern- 
ment gain ground, every day, in the hearts of simple and credulous 
people. He felt they were laboring to undermine the true Protes- 
tant religion and the just liberties of the subjects. He therefore 
determined to do his duty, to God, his church, and his country, as 
he saw it. Accordingly, on November 5, 1636, the anniversary of 
the deliverance of King and Parliament from the Gunpowder trea- 
son, he preached two sermons on the text, “My son, fear thou the 
Lord and the King: and meddle not with them that are given to 
change: for their calamity shall rise suddenly; and who knoweth the 
ruin of them both.’ The sermons were printed with the title, For 
God and the King. Clearly Burton delivered a severe—perhaps it 
would be fair to say a savage—attack on the bishops, although he 
was careful to try to draw a distinction between their iniquities and 
the King’s innocence. In other words, Burton anticipated the Long 
Parliament in attributing the misgovernment of the King to evil 


” Wood, op. cit., pp. 274-79. 
© Ibid., pp. 384-85. 
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ministers. The boldness of the stand Burton made may be gathered 
from the bitter diatribes Heylyn wrote against him, in his Brief and 
Moderate Answer to the Seditious and Scandalous Challenges of 
Henry Burton. Heylyn quoted Burton as saying that Christ “hath 
called me forth to be a publicke witnesse of this great cause,” and 
declared that the preacher had made the pulpit a sanctuary whence 
to rail against the times, to cry down all the orders of the church, 
and to distract the people with needless controversy. Burton is also 
charged with purposely exciting his hearers against their superiors 
and startling them with dreadful fears, as if both tyranny and pop- 
ery were likely to be thrust upon them shortly. He had made him- 
self the general superintendent of all the churches, the forlorn 
hope, the “‘sentinel perdu,’ of the whole brotherhood. 

When Henry Burton came up for punishment before the Star 
Chamber, William Prynne, a lawyer, and John Bastwick, a physi- 
cian, shared his sentence. Their crime was that they had dared to 
criticize—the one in the pulpit, all three in the press—the ecclesi- 
astical system of Archbishop Laud. Any reader of their sermons or 
pamphlets will agree with Laud’s description of them as men 
“whose mouths are spears and arrows, and their tongues a sharp 
sword” (Psalms 57:4). Yet they were the champions—self-appointed, 
if you will—of a great cause, and their importance is that they stood 
forth at a time when the royal policy seemed to be triumphant, 
when Charles I seemed to have tuned the pulpits and gagged the 
press. The elaborate refutation of their charges, which Laud de- 
livered when they were sentenced and which he promptly pub- 
lished at Charles’s command, suggests that the Archbishop realized 
the immense damage Burton and his associates had done to the 
cause of absolutism. The same conclusion might be drawn from 
the cruel sentences pronounced and the intense chagrin Laud ex- 
pressed when he heard that sympathetic crowds had attended the 
prisoners, and that their speeches were taken down and distributed. 
It seems as if the royal advisers had felt snap a link of the fetters they 
had placed upon the powerful organs of public opinion—the pulpit 
and the press. 


In the Epistle to the Reader in The Baiting of the Popes Bull (1627), Burton 


claimed to be “one among many, appointed to keep watch over the capital and tower 
of Sion?’ 
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The beginning of the Scottish troubles, shortly after the condem- 
nation of Burton, Bastwick, and Prynne, makes it difficult to esti- 
mate exactly their contribution to the cause of liberty in England, 
but probably the complacent attitude many Englishmen assumed 
when the Covenanters were successful may be attributed in part to 
the stand made by the dauntless three, and by John Hampden in 
the famous ship-money case. Evidence is absent, but the temptation 
is strong to place among the crowds that watched the mutilations 
of the prisoners, or cheered them on their several ways to their dis- 
tant jails, some who resolved that they, too, would venture all for 
their religion and liberty, when the call came. Maybe some present 
that day were to stand fast at Edgehill and with pike and musket to 
wrest a drawn battle out of a seemingly disastrous rout. At least it 
is probable that others were to serve with the trained bands of 
London that repulsed the royalist cavalry at Newbury and extorted 
the reluctant admiration of their enemies. 

Even in the face of plain evidence of widespread sympathy with 
the Scots during the Bishops’ Wars, Charles and his advisers con- 
tinued their policy of trying to direct public opinion from the pul- 
pit. A correspondent of Coke, Secretary of State, notes that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury “made an excellent sermon for these 
times on Sunday last;’ on the text, “I counsel thee to keep the King’s 
commandment, and that in regard of the oath of God’ The letter 
continues: “To-morrow he hath promised us the application of his 
doctrine; my purpose is to move that his Lordship shall print it, in 
regard he was not sparing towards” the Scotch.” Unfortunately, no 
information is available about the sermons Laud preached on this 
occasion. 

The importance of the struggle James I and Charles I had made 
to direct public opinion by controlling the pulpits could be illus- 
trated in a variety of ways, after the attempt had failed. Within a 
week of the meeting of the Long Parliament, members were de- 
nouncing the royal advisers, both ecclesiastical and lay, because 
they “have a minde to quell preaching and to drawe the religion to 
olde ceremonies.’ In John Pym’s great speech on November 7 he 
denounced, as a terrible grievance, “‘preaching for absolute mon- 

? The Earl of Stafforde’s Letters (1740), 11, 343 and n. 
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archy that the King may doe what hee list:** The famous London 
petition against episcopacy, presented to Parliament on December 
11, 1641, enumerates among the manifold grievances caused by 
the prelates and their dependents: 


The faint-heartedness of ministers to preach the truth of God, lest they 
should displease the prelates; as namely, the doctrine of predestination, 
of free-grace, of perseverance, of original sin remaining after baptisme, 
of the Sabbath, the doctrine against universal grace, election for faith 
foreseen, free-will, against Antichrist, non-residents, humane inventions 
in God's worship; all which are generally with-held from the peoples 
knowledge, because not relishing to the bishops.” 


Further illustrations of the importance the parliamentary leaders 
attached to the pulpit could easily be drawn from their employment 
of ministers as propagandists and as chaplains to the army.” In the 
latter capacity their sermons figure prominently in all crises—the 
most striking being the diatribes of Hugh Peter (on a text from 
Psalm 149, which included, “Bind their kings with chains and 
their nobles in fetters of iron”) against Charles I, just before his 
execution.” 

To the end, the King remained convinced that he must retain 
control of the pulpits, above all else. Writing, when in captivity, 
to his wife, he tells her that, although “the absolute grant of the 
militia to the Parliament dethrone the King;’ yet keeping it is not 
so important as was thought, “without the concurrence of other 
things ... certainly if the pulpits teach not obedience (which will 
never be if presbyterian government be absolutely established), the 
King will have but small comfort in the militia’’” 

8 Journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, ed. Wallace Notestein, pp. 6, 9. 

* Rushworth, Historical Collections, Pt. III, I (1691), p. 93. 


® The following rhyme sums up the position well enough: 


“And now the book, and now the bells, 
And now the act the preachers tells 
To edifie the people; 
All our divinity is news, 
And we have made of equal use 
The pulpit and the steeple’ 
—The Rump (1662), p. 11. 
* Muddiman, op. cit., p. 135. 


* Nov. 30, 1646. (Charles I in 1646, ed. John Bruce, p. 79.) 





Edmond Malone 
By David Nichol Smith 


E MAY TAKE Malone to be the representative scholar of one of 
Wour greatest periods of English studies. These studies, let me 
remind you, had been steadily progressing since the sixteenth 
century. The suppression of the monasteries and the dispersal of 
the monastic libraries had stimulated Leland and Bale to put on 
record all the known monuments of our earlier literature, and thus 
to initiate English bibliography, which was to attain to notable dis- 
tinction in such works as the catalogues of Bernard and Wanley 
and Tanner’s Bibliotheca Anglo-Hibernica. Wood's Athenae Oxoni- 
enses, the publication of which had been one of the major events 
in the development of English biography, was followed, in the next 
generation, by The General Dictionary, Historical and Critical 
and Biographia Britannica—two works which are in some respects 
superior to our own Dictionary of National Biography. Anglo- 
Saxon studies had progressed from the reign of Elizabeth till the 
appearance in the reign of Anne of Hickes’s Thesaurus, where all 
that was then known of the earlier languages of northern Europe 
was summed up majestically; and thereafter the interest gradually 
turned to the later Middle Ages. Simultaneously, in the eighteenth 
century, with the editions of Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton, 
there arose the modern editor. Great work had been done before 
the time of Malone, and even without him the end of the eighteenth 
century would have been a great age of English scholarship. It was 
the age of Johnson, Tyrwhitt, Farmer, Percy, Steevens, Capell, the 
Wartons, Reed, Ritson, and many more. In contrast to the earlier 
scholars, some of whom look like lonely men, Malone seems to have 
lived in a crowd; and nothing that he wrote was exempt from criti- 
cism. He never courted controversy; but he never shirked it. 

The claim cannot be made for Malone that he altered the direc- 
tion or the methods of English studies. I should not like to say that 
he had a notably original mind—as that term is generally under- 
stood. If it were asserted that Thomas Tyrwhitt was a man of more 


*A lecture delivered before the University of London, at Birkbeck College, on May 
10, 1938,.and subsequently revised. 
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acute intellect, we should probably all agree. George Steevens was 
quicker and was his superior in mere cleverness, though it was some- 
times rather like the cleverness of the urchin; and Thomas Warton 
surpassed him in ordered narrative. Of all the scholars at the end 
of the eighteenth century, I should be disposed to say that Tyrwhitt 
was the ablest, and I wonder if he is unique in being held in high 
honor by both classical and English students. Bentley’s divagation 
into English editing did not bring him repute. But Tyrwhitt, who 
gained fame on the Continent by his classical emendations and 
whose edition of Aristotle’s Poetics won the not-easily-won com- 
mendation of Ingram Bywater, is honored by English scholars for 
his edition of The Canterbury Tales. It set Chaucerian studies on 
their proper way and still remains not merely one of the great edi- 
tions of Chaucer but also, alike in its wealth of information and 
in its influence, one of the most important editions of any of the 
greater English authors. 

Why, then, have I chosen to speak about Malone? For one reason, 
he is representative of the main movement in English scholarship 
at his time. His edition of Shakespeare may be described as the sum- 
ming up of the work of a century—a summing up in which every- 
thing is submitted to the test of his own investigations and con- 
trolled by a remarkable amount of new evidence. And, for a second 
reason, no one has put the student of Elizabethan literature under 
a greater debt. His publications have been a rich quarry for the 
learned editors of the nineteenth century, and the twentieth. 

He has won his place among the greatest of English scholars, not 
so much by any remarkable intellectual qualities (though I should 
be sorry to appear to underestimate his gifts) as by a happy and 
rare combination of simple moral qualities—by his obstinate per- 
sistence in research, by his scrupulous care in weighing evidence, 
by his honesty. Simple qualities, but a rare combination—much 
rarer than we might suppose. The temptations that beset the re- 
searcher are plentifully illustrated in the history of English studies, 
and notably by Malone’s contemporaries. Even Thomas Warton, 
in his History of English Poetry, with all its faults a great work, 
refers to books and documents which no one else has ever seen and 
which we have now to conclude he never saw. No doubt the psychol- 
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ogist can explain why great learning should often be associated with 
a moral kink. But when there is no moral kink the spirit may fail, 
and common sense may become weary. Malone is persistent from 
first to last. He is never off his guard; he never takes anything on 
trust; he never covers up his traces. When he is wrong, he presents 
us with evidence which may help us to prove him wrong. He admits 
his errors. Always the servant of his subject, he has no personal 
vanities. He may be vigorous in controversy, but he is just, for he 
had a passion for the truth. 

Born in Dublin and educated at Trinity College, he had studied 
at the Inner Temple and been called to the Irish bar, but an income 
of about a thousand pounds a year, which came to him on the death 
of his father, made him free to indulge his tastes, and they took 
him to London, with its literary society, and its libraries and auc- 
tion rooms and bookshops. He lived unostentatiously the life of a 
bachelor, with his two unmarried sisters (to whom he was devoted), 
forming many friendships and, to use Johnson’s words, keeping his 
friendships in repair. He was the kind of man that a friend selects 
as his executor. He brought out the collected edition of Reynolds’s 
writings, and he took charge of several editions of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, after Boswell’s death. More than that, he revised the Life 
while it was in proof. Boswell relied on his help in seeing the great 
work through the press, and accepted his advice about alterations. 

He was fortunate in living at a time when very rare books could 
still be purchased by a man of moderate means. On a flyleaf in his 


unique copy of the first edition of Venus and Adonis he has written 
this note: 


Bought of Mr William Ford, Bookseller in Manchester, in August, 
1805, at the enormous price of Twenty five Pounds. 

Many years ago I said, that I had no doubt an edition of Shakspeare’s 
Venus and Adonis was published in 1593; but no copy of that edition 
was discovered in the long period that has elapsed since my first notice 
of it, nor is any other copy of 1593, but the present, known to exist. 


E. MALONE 
The book could not be bought today for a hundred times that ‘“‘enor- 


mous price.’ It was Malone’s habit to write notes on the flyleaves 
of his books. He did not make the distinction which is commonly 
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made now between copies for collectors and for scholars. Every 
copy in his library was a working copy. To the mere collector who 
thinks of tall copies and wide margins his books may sometimes 
be disappointing. He had also the habit of binding together plays 
or pamphlets by the same author, or related to the same subject, 
and that too, in the mere collector’s eyes, is a mistake. He did it to 
suit his convenience. Not strictly a bibliophile, he bought his books 
to use them. 

We have to remember that in his days there were no great public 
libraries that could help the Elizabethan student as our great libra- 
ries do now. The British Museum had been founded by act of Par- 
liament so recently as 1753 and was not open to the public till 1759; 
and for several years the interest of the authorities was centered in 
the older treasures, such as those in the Cottonian and Harleian 
collections of manuscripts. The student of our later literature found 
in the library only a fraction of what we find now, and was obliged 
to forage for himself as best he could. Malone succeeded in bringing 
together a much richer collection of Elizabethan plays and pam- 
phlets than the British Museum then contained. We know what it 
cost him, for he was a methodical man. From 1771 to 1808 he spent, 
altogether, £2,121 55. on books and bindings—less than £60 a year— 
an almost incredibly small sum. As one scholar’s library after an- 
other came into the market, he took his opportunities to fill the gaps 
in his own collection. But the market was undergoing a change, 
due in no small part to the building up of the library of the British 
Museum. All rare books sooner or later find their resting place in 
a national or an endowed library. Malone realized that such a col- 
lection as his own could not easily be formed again: “I have been 
almost daily at a book auction;’ he wrote in 1807, “the library of 
Mr. Reed, the last Shakspearian except myself, where my purse 
has been drained as usual. But what I have purchased are chiefly 
books of my own trade. There is hardly a library of this kind now 
left, except my own and Mr. Bindley’s, neither of us having the 
least desire to succeed the other in his peculiar species of literary 
wealth?’ 

Let me anticipate, for the moment, and speak of what happened 
to his own library. He was loath that what he had collected so care- 
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fully during his working lifetime should be dispersed. He would 
have liked it to remain as an heirloom, but he was a bachelor, and 
his only brother, Lord Sunderlin, had no child. He suggested in 
his will that a means of preserving it intact would be to leave it to 
Trinity College, Dublin, which had given him an honorary degree 
in the year when he made his will—but he intrusted the final dis- 
position to his brother. Sunderlin had also been a student at Dub- 
lin, but he had afterwards incorporated at Oxford as a member of 
Christ Church, and he resolved to offer a portion of the collection 
to Oxford, believing that in the interest of Elizabethan studies it 
ought to remain in England. What he offered was the best part of 
the Elizabethan section of the library. The offer was made in 1815, 
three years after Malone’s death, and was at once accepted. The 
books were then on loan to James Boswell the younger, who was 
completing the new edition of Shakespeare which Malone had not 
lived to finish, and the last of them did not reach the Bodleian 
Library till 1821. Meantime the greater portion of Malone’s library, 
“including a few duplicates of his early English poetry;’ and extend- 
ing to over 2,500 lots, had been sold by auction in 1818. But if only 
the smaller portion of Malone’s library is now in Oxford, it was the 
select portion. It consisted of upwards of 800 volumes, containing 
more than 3,000 pieces, many of them, like the edition of Venus and 
Adonis, of the greatest rarity. 

This acquisition has great significance in the history of English 
studies. It enlarged the scope, and to some extent it altered the 
character, of the Bodleian Library. Sir Thomas Bodley had never 
dreamed of English studies as we know them. He condemned the 
inclusion of plays in his library, classing them with almanacs. Even 
if, he wrote, “some litle profit might be reaped (which God knowes 
is very litle) out of some of our playbookes, the benefit therof will 
nothing neere contervaile, the harme that the scandal will bring 
unto the Librarie, when it shalbe given out, that we stuffe it full 
of baggage bookes:’ We may smile, but let us be careful. Have we 
not heard some of our own colleagues ask why shelf room in a uni- 
versity library should be wasted on our contemporary drama, or on 
any frivolous publications which they, too, would class as “baggage 
bookes”? The Elizabethan drama had to wait some two hundred 
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years before it found an honored place in this great library. Oxford 
owes her richness in English literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries largely to private benefactions, and it was the un- 
expected gift of the Malone collection which made her a center of 
Elizabethan studies. 

Malone entered on his serious work as a scholar when he settled 
in London in 1777, at the age of thirty-six. But he had made the 
best preparation for it during the last months of his residence in 
Ireland. At that time, and for several years to come, he had the good 
will of George Steevens, Johnson’s active collaborator in the revi- 
sion of his edition of Shakespeare, and Steevens had lent him his 
annotated copy of Langbaine’s Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets. When Malone returned to London for good, he brought with 
him his own transcript. 

This Account by Gerard Langbaine, the restless son of the learned 
provost of Queen’s College of the same name, is a biographical dic- 
tionary of the English dramatists, with as complete a catalogue as 
he could make of their plays—over nine hundred in all. It was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1691, but it was compiled in London, mainly 
in the bookshops, and Langbaine may have been for some time a 
bookseller’s assistant. No one seems to have taken him quite seri- 
ously in Oxford—he was so very unlike his father. His great interests 
were the theater and horses. But it is not too much to say that this 
young man, who was lacking in the outward signs of responsibility, 
succeeded, in his Account, in beginning the serious study of the his- 
tory of our drama. William Oldys, the antiquary, crowded the mar- 
gins of his copy with annotations. Thomas Percy transcribed these 
annotations into an interleaved copy, and added to them. Then 
Steevens transcribed into his interleaved copy what he found in 
Percy’s, correcting and adding. This was the book that Steevens lent 
to Malone. “I have made numerous additions to it;’ Malone wrote 
at a later date. His own transcript was one of his regular works of 
reference for the rest of his life, and a repository for new information 
as it came to hand. 

Let me indicate briefly the state of Shakespearian studies when 
Malone began his work on Shakespeare. The best edition was John- 
son’s, which Steevens had revised in 1773 and was again revising. 
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Editors before Johnson may be described as working toward a 
method. The best we can say of Rowe—dramatist, poet laureate, and 
the first of the eighteenth-century editors—is that he tried to pro- 
duce a readable text, free from some of the more glaring difficulties 
in the seventeenth-century Folios. Pope’s aim was much the same, 
but he took his task more seriously, and the satirist who spoke of 
slashing Bentley with his pruning hook was himself too ready to 
prune away what he did not understand or did not like. ‘Theobald 
was the first to state that the problems of an editor of Shakespeare 
did not differ in essentials from those of an editor of the classics, but 
his work was erratic—occasionally excellent and often careful, but 
as often careless and sometimes whimsical. Hanmer, who had been 
Speaker of the House of Commons, produced a handsome edition 
for a gentleman’s library, with a beautifully printed page and very 
good engravings. Warburton indulged in a riot of emendation. He 
restored some of the original readings, but no reading was proof 
against a fancy of his own, and he used the text as pegs for notes in 
which he exhibited what Johnson calls his rage for saying something 
when there is nothing to be said. Then came Johnson. He reacted 
from Warburton. He trusted conjecture less and less. ‘My first 
labour,’ he said, ‘‘is always to turn the old text on every side, and try 
if there be any interstice, through which light can find its way... 
I have been more careful to protect than to attack.’ Shakespearian 
editing reached with him a stage from which it has not receded. 
His edition was the starting point from which new advances were 
to be made; and they were made in two directions—in the more 
careful collation of the original copies, and in the supplementing 
of his notes with illustrations drawn from wider reading in Eliza- 
bethan literature. 

Johnson did not know much about the dramatists contemporary 
with Shakespeare; few people at his time had gone beyond Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger. His knowledge of 
Elizabethan literature was much greater than is often supposed, but 
it was confined in the main to the major authors, such as Spenser, 
Sidney, Donne, Hooker, Bacon, and Raleigh. Now, for the illustra- 
tion of a dramatist at any time (and certainly of an Elizabethan 
dramatist), for his allusions, his satirical quips, his turns of speech, 
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his colloquialisms, where better can we search than in the dramas 
of his contemporaries, and in the current literature that is soon for- 
gotten? This had been the reading of Steevens, and for that reason 
Johnson handed over to Steevens the revision of his edition. It has 
to be remembered that Steevens’s early work was by way of supple- 
ment to Johnson’s. What research could supply from records, or 
manuscripts, or literature out of the beaten track—that was Stee- 
vens’s province in his collaboration. The edition of 1778 is in every 
sense a big edition, and to inspect it is the best way to form an idea 
of the state of Shakespearian scholarship when Malone arrived in 
London. 

He arrived in time to contribute to this edition his “Attempt to 
ascertain the Order in which the Plays attributed to Shakspeare 
were Written.’ It is the first attempt at a chronology of Shakespeare. 
Malone marshals all the evidence he can find, states his doubts, and 
explains how he has come to his conclusions. “Should the errors and 
deficiencies of this essay,’ he says, 


invite others to deeper and more successful researches, the end proposed 
by it will be attained: and he who offers the present arrangement of 
Shakspeare’s dramas, will be happy to transfer the slender portion of 
credit that may result from the novelty of his undertaking, to some future 
claimant, who may be supplied with ampler materials, and endued with 


a superior degree of antiquarian sagacity. 


He found afterwards that he had to make some alterations, but the 
“Attempt” retains its value by reason of the fulness and the honesty 
with which the available evidence is set forth. It was Malone’s first 
contribution to Shakespearian studies, and it has the judicial quality 
of his maturer work. 

In addition to contributing to the edition of 1778, Malone aug- 
mented it with a Supplement, which appeared in two volumes in 
1780. Steevens and he were still good friends, and he had a free 
hand in them. They contain the apochryphal plays that had been 
printed in the third and fourth Folios, and also the poems. Malone 
is thus the first critical editor of the Sonnets. Steevens had once re- 
printed them, but had refrained from including them in his edition, 
and, though he supplied Malone with several notes, he remained 
impenitent. Thirteen years later, when he had broken with Malone 
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and was bringing out an edition by himself, he wrote thus in the 
preface: 

We have not reprinted the Sonnets, &c. of Shakspeare, because the 
strongest act of Parliament that could be framed, would fail to compel 
readers into their service; notwithstanding these miscellaneous Poems 
have derived every possible advantage from the literature and judgement 
of their only intelligent editor, Mr. Malone, whose implements of criti- 
cism, like the ivory rake and golden spade in Prudentius, are on this oc- 
casion disgraced by the objects of their culture. 


Strange words, that will indicate something of the cast of Steevens’s 
mind. With all his great learning, there is little security in his edit- 
ing. It was this same Steevens who paid off old scores on two emi- 
nently respectable clergymen, by writing long notes on passages 
which are generally omitted in editions for the young, and append- 
ing the clergymen’s names. 

Continuing to accumulate notes on Shakespeare, Malone printed 
privately, in 1783, A Second Appendix to Mr Malone’s Supplement 
to the last Edition of the Plays of Shakspeare. And now, having cov- 
ered the whole ground, and believing that Steevens had retired— 
and with reason, for Steevens had printed nothing about Shake- 
speare for some years—Malone determined on a new edition. He 
labored at it for eight years, as he tells us, with unceasing solicitude, 
and it appeared in 1790. The plays run to well over a hundred thou- 
sand lines. These had all to be tested by the original Quartos and 
Folio (itself a heavy task), but he had also to trace accepted emenda- 
tions back to their sources. He claims to have restored the original 
reading in one thousand, six hundred, and fifty-four places, “not- 
withstanding all the well-employed diligence and care of the late 
editors in correcting the errors of former copies.’ As we should ex- 
pect, he devoted no less of his tireless energy to the explanation and 
illustration of the text. But the great addition which he now made 
was a lengthy treatise called “An Historical Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the English Stage, and of the Economy and Usages 
of our Ancient Theatres.’ It is one of his longest pieces of consecu- 
tive narrative, and, though included in this edition of 1790, was an 
independent work. The research of the last hundred years has car- 
tied us beyond it; but when we consult it we are continually sur- 
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prised to find how much it contains. It was the basis on which others 
were to build. 

Malone never rested content, but kept on adding to his stores, 
He engaged on a life of Shakespeare. He printed a pamphlet on the 
incidents from which the title and part of the story of The Tempest 
were derived, and thereby threw light on the date of the play. All 
this new work was to be gathered up in yet another edition. “I have 
still been in hopes;’ he writes in 1805, “of bringing my work toa 
conclusion, but have been delayed by a thousand unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. ... If I can but live to finish it, I shall think nothing 
of the labour. I hope to put it to press about the middle of summer’ 
He was then aged sixty-four, and his hopes were not to be fulfilled. 
He died in 1812, at the age of seventy-one. The task of completing 
the edition fell to James Boswell, the younger son of the biogra- 
pher, and “‘Boswell’s Malone;’ as it is commonly called, appeared, 
in twenty-one volumes, in 1821. This edition, still indispensable for 
the minute study of Shakespeare, embodies what was best in the 
work of a great generation of English scholars. 

No one nowadays will claim for Malone that he was equally good 
in the two main branches of editing—the establishment of the text 
and the illustration of the text. Careful as was his work in the former 
branch, it has been superseded. We live today in a great age of textual 
criticism. At no time have the writings of our older authors been 
reproduced more accurately and with fuller records of variant read- 
ings. Photography has facilitated the task of comparison, and scien- 
tific bibliography has thrown light on the relation of editions and 
issues. The machinery has been devised whereby a man of moderate 
capacity may be confident of producing a very good text, if only he 
will work the machinery rightly. 

But no machinery is likely ever to be devised whereby moderate 
capacity can be confident of producing outstandingly good work in 
illustration of the text. There lies the severest test of scholarship, 
and there Malone has not been surpassed. New information comes 
to hand, “knowledge grows from more to more;’ but the value of 
his work remains unchallenged. He had the advantage of being early 
in the field, but he never faltered in taking his opportunities. 
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Before he set to work with “unceasing solicitude” on the only edi- 
tion of Shakespeare that he completed, he had enjoyed a brief bout 
in the Rowley controversy. The authenticity or spuriousness of the 
poems attributed to Thomas Rowley, he says in his Cursory Obser- 
vations (1782), “cannot be decided by any person who has not a taste 
for English poetry, and a moderate, at least, if not a critical, knowl- 
edge of the compositions of most of our poets from the time of 
Chaucer to that of Pope’; and, possessed of this qualification, he 
proceeded to show that the Rowley poems must have been written 
in the eighteenth century, and were written by Chatterton. “I am 
not very well acquainted,’ he admits, “with the ancient Mss. of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century”; but he knew enough about manu- 
scripts of the sixteenth century to give a later date to the hand of 
Rowley, and even to add that it did not exhibit the characteristics 
“of any century whatever.’ 

He played an equally decisive part in the controversy—if so it may 
be called—over the Ireland forgeries. His Inquiry into the Authen- 
ticity of certain Miscellaneous Papers .. . attributed to Shakspeare, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Henry, Earl of Southampton (1796) is a sub- 
stantial volume, with a display of learning worthy of a better occa- 
sion. His old and uncertain friend Steevens, now estranged, was 
moved to forget his former rivalry, and sent a note of congratula- 
tion: “Mr. Steevens presents his best compliments to Mr. Malone, 
and most sincerely thanks him for his very elegant present, which 
exhibits one of the most decisive pieces of criticism that was ever 
produced.’ 

But Malone is more than our greatest Elizabethan scholar. He is 
still our greatest authority on the life of Dryden. In 1794, when his 
chief labor on Shakespeare appeared for the time to be over, he 
decided to bring out an edition of the prose works of Dryden, who 
was always one of his favorite authors, and whose prose he particu- 
larly admired. He had often discussed its excellences with Burke; 
he would have preferred Johnson to have cited Dryden’s prose, in- 
stead of Addison’s, as the model for a familiar and elegant style. 
When the edition appeared in 1800, it was introduced, in charac- 
teristic manner, by “Some Account of the Life and Writings of John 
Dryden”—a modest title for a biography which grew, under Ma- 
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lone’s hands, to fill a large volume. Again, I must quote what he 
says: 

On reviewing the received accounts of his Life and Writings, I found 
so much inaccuracy and uncertainty, that I soon resolved to take nothing 
upon trust, but to consider the subject as wholly new; and I have had 
abundant reason to be satisfied with my determination on this head; for 
by inquiries and researches in every quarter where information was 
likely to be obtained, I have procured more materials than my most san- 
guine expectations had promised; which, if they do not exhibit so many 
particulars concerning this great poet as could be desired, have yet fur- 
nished us with some curious and interesting notices, and cleared away 
much confusion and errour; and enabled me to ascertain several circum. 
stances of his life and fortunes, which were either unknown, or for almost 
a century the subject of uncertain speculation and conjecture. 


The life of Dryden is still in many places strangely obscure. There 
is no major author, since Milton, about whose private life we know 
so little. We have few of his letters, and no manuscripts of his works. 
He is still the subject of speculation and conjecture, but we find in 
Malone’s volume the great bulk of what we know about him for 
certain. 

The most readable life of Dryden, and for most purposes the best, 
is Sir Walter Scott’s—excellent alike, as we should expect, in its 
criticisms and its pictures of the man and of the times. As we read 
it we detect, in the ease and vigor of the narrative, the coming 
author of Waverley—it belongs to the same year as Marmion—and 
knowing, as we do, the remarkable range of his historical knowledge, 
we are yet sometimes struck with the certainty of his handling of 
details. Where did Scott get his facts? Partly in the stores of his tena- 
cious memory, partly from the investigations which his edition of 
Dryden required; but he wrote his life of Dryden with Malone's 
book lying open before him. He tells us as much, as he would, in 
his preface. What Scott did, all subsequent biographers have had to 
do. We cannot get away from the life by Malone. We may question 
or correct some of its details; we may supplement it; we may even, 
to borrow Malone’s terminology, produce an appendix to the 
supplement; but the original work still bears the weight of these 
superstructures. Biographical work on Dryden, today, is largely con- 
cerned with checking what Malone collected or deduced. 
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Scott remarked, and justly, that Malone neglected the larger ques- 
tions of criticism, and left it to others to consider “literary produc- 
tions in their succession, as actuated by, and operating upon, the 
taste of an age.’ Malone’s reply would have been that he was content 
to leave such matters to those who considered themselves competent 
to deal with them. He distrusted generalizations. Yet, if we should 
be tempted to say of him that he could not see the wood for the 
trees, we should be far wrong. I doubt if any man has ever known 
the Elizabethan age better than he did, but he preferred not to 
write about it at large. His aim was to say nothing that could not 
endure cold-blooded scrutiny. Not many writers on English litera- 
ture are happy in their attempts to give us the picture of an age, and 
the pictures vary with the point of view of each new generation, and 
the propensities of each new writer. It must be the experience of 
many of us that most descriptions which we have read of the Vic- 
torian age, or for that matter of any age, are not wholly corroborated 
by such knowledge as we happen to possess. I am not, therefore, to 
be taken to imply that the attempt should not be made because some 
of the pictures that come to our minds belong to the realm of what 
is called creative literature. I am only trying to state the choice as it 
presented itself to such a scholar as Malone. Indeed, there was no 
choice for him. He struggled for finality in his search for the fact, 
and the details, once established, could be used by others as they 
liked. 

His anxiety for accuracy invited the satire of his satirical age. The 
Essence of Malone, or the ‘Beauties’ of that Fascinating Writer, ex- 
tracted first from his life of Dryden and afterwards from his edition 
of Shakespeare, makes fun of his corrections of himself, his seem- 
ingly endless minuteness, his introduction of what appeared to the 
satirist to be insignificant or irrelevant. The author was George 
Hardinge, who had been Solicitor-General and, when raised to a 
justiceship in Wales, was in the habit of relaxing from his serious 
duties on the bench; he appears in Don Juan as “the waggish Welsh 
Judge’ He had no personal ill-will in writing the satire; he intended 
itas a banter, not upon Malone, whom he calls “a good scholar and 
avery ingenious man,’ but upon “a vice of the age, that of minute 
history’ If in that age “minute history” was a vice that had to be 
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attacked, he could not have made a better choice than the writings 
of Malone; but what he chiefly attacks is Malone’s cumbrous method 
in exposition. It has to be admitted that Malone often reminds us 
of a builder who has forgotten to take down his scaffolding. We can- 
not object to his minuteness, but he might sometimes have been 
briefer. He would have said that he distrusted short cuts to the truth. 

English literature has never had the services of a researcher more 
resolute and more judicial. The progress of scholarship in the last 
hundred years has put at our disposal much that he never knew, 
but no scholar since his time has contributed more liberally or 
vitally to the sum of knowledge. We do not honor him only for 
his learning. The impression which he leaves most strongly on our 
minds is that he will not be surpassed in the union of learning and 
honesty. 
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Notes and Documents 


Fifteenth-Century Schoolbooks 


N THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY Latin was the common language; 
Dchools were Latin schools; and learning to read was learning 
Latin. The study of Latin grammar, especially, was the recognized 
route to the mastery of learning. Sandys’ says: ““The grammarians 
of the Middle Ages dealt with Latin as the living language of the 
Church and the schools. . .. Grammar was the portal of all the Lib- 
eral Arts; the latter could only be approached through the study of 
the ‘parts of speech: The authorship of grammars was not easily de- 
termined, as there was so much copying, epitomizing, and enlarging 
of existing works. Teuffel’ remarks on Latin grammatical treatises: 
“An earlier text-book is altered and recast at discretion, a more de- 
tailed one is abbreviated, one for more advanced students is toned 
down to suit the requirements of beginners, and then brought out 
as an original work.’ 

Just as McGuffey’s readers stand out as popular schoolbooks of 
the nineteenth century in the United States, so certain textbooks 
of the fifteenth century enjoyed great popularity, and were printed 
ina hundred or more editions between 1450 and 1500—which was 
also the first half century of printing from movable type. Three of 
these popular textbooks, which were the three best sellers on the 
basis of the number of existing editions, will be considered: the 
Ars Minor of Donatus, of which some 360 editions were printed in 
the fifteenth century; the Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa Dei, some 
280 editions; and the Distichs of Cato, about 135, editions. 

Between the years 350 and 1500, the grammar of Aelius Donatus 
was the most commonly used textbook of that subject. Donatus was 
a teacher of rhetoric in Rome, about 350 A.p. St. Jerome was one 
of his pupils. His elementary treatise, a book for beginners, had the 

‘ John Edwin Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 1 (Cambridge, 1921), 669-70. 


* Wilhelm Sigismund Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, tr. G. C. W. Warr (Lon- 
don, 1891), I, 60. 


C37] 
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Latin title, De octo partibus orationis, but was generally spoken of 
as the Ars minor, or the Donatus. The interrogatory form of this 
work was an aid in the practice of Latin speaking. Donatus’ more 
advanced work, Ars maior, or Ars grammatica, has three parts, of 
which the second is like the Ars minor; no complete edition was 
published in the fifteenth century. The Gesamtkatalog,’ Nos. 8674- 
9034, describes some 360 editions of the Ars minor, and five incom- 
plete editions of the Ars maior. The Huntington Library has only 
two editions: GW 9023, Ars minor (“Donatus melior’), edited by 
Antonius Mancinellus (Venice, 1499/1500); and GW 9031, Ars 
maior, Pars 2 (De octo partibus orationis) et 3 (De barbarismo) 
[Venice, after 1471]. Many of the later editions include the Distichs 
of Cato. The Huntington Library has three editions of Diomedes’ 
De arte grammatica (GW 8399, 8404, and 8407) which include the 
Donatus tract, De octo partibus orationis. 

The Ars minor, or Donatus (as it was often called), probably more 
than any other book is found among the first attempts of the early 
fifteenth-century printers. Professor Chase* prepared an edition of 
the Ars minor, with Latin and English text on opposite pages, and 
with a careful introduction. The first questions and answers are: 
“Partes orationis quot sunt? [How many parts of speech are there?] 
Octo. [Eight] Quae? [What?] Nomen pronomen verbum adverbum 
participium coniunctio praepositio interiectio [Noun, pronoun, 
verb, adverb, participle, conjunction, preposition, interjection]: 
Then the book goes on with two pages of questions and answers con- 
cerning the noun, two on the pronoun, etc. “That Donatus has 
shaped for us of today not merely grammatical form and terms, but 
also the method of language teaching, may be seen in that to parse 
a word was, originally, to fit that word accurately into the ‘eight 
parts of speech’ of Donatus. The word ‘parse’ itself originated in the 
stereotyped question of the medieval schoolroom, Quae pars oratio- 
nis est?’ As revised by Remigius, Donatus formed the basis of the 

® Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, hrsg. von der Kommission fiir den Gesamtkata- 
log der Wiegendrucke [hereinafter referred to as GW], bd. 1- (Leipzig, 1925-). 


“Wayland Johnson Chase, The Ars Minor of Donatus (University of Wisconsin 
“Studies in the Social Sciences and History;’ No. 11; Madison, 1925). 


5 Ibid., p. 25. 
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first grammar printed in English. The Huntington Library has one 
edition of Remigius’ Regula grammatica [Vienna, about 1498]. 
Alexander de Villa Dei’s Doctrinale, one of the most famous of 
early textbooks, was extremely popular in the fifteenth century. 
Alexander, a Franciscan friar, was known to the Italians as Alexan- 
der Gallus. His Doctrinale originated from the lectures of three 
men—Yso, Rodolf (an Englishman), and Alexander—at the Univer- 
sity of Paris. Each of them lectured on a particular part of grammar. 
Yso died, Rodolf became a bishop, and Alexander was left alone to 
make use of their papers, from which he produced a single treatise. 
It was largely derived from Donatus and from Priscian, who flour- 
ished in the first half of the sixth century. The Huntington Library 
has seven fifteenth-century editions of Priscian’s Opera (Hain 13354, 
13357—61, and 13364). The Doctrinale was written about 1120, in 
Latin hexameters, and contains 2,645 lines. Memorizing a text was 
the ordinary method of instruction in those days, and was facilitated 
by the metrical form. In the fifteenth century the Doctrinale began 
to supplant Donatus as a first Latin grammar, but not very success- 
fully, because the Doctrinale was an advanced treatise for universi- 
ties, rather than an elementary grammar. Some editions are divided 
into three books: etymology, syntax, and prosody. The logical ar- 
rangement of the work appealed to the students of the time. 
About 280 editions of the Doctrinale were printed in the fifteenth 
century. Reichling’ lists 299 editions, some of them of the sixteenth 
century. The Gesamtkatalog, Nos. 933-1211, lists 280 editions, be- 
sides the many fragments, frequently called Coster fragments, gen- 
erally known by only one copy, under Nos. 933-34, 936-39. GW 935, 
in the University Library at Cambridge, England, is a complete copy 
(46 leaves) of the second edition of the 29-line Doctrinale, printed 
on vellum [before 1470?].° The Huntington Library has six editions 
of the Doctrinale: GW 951, an edition without commentary [Peru- 
gia, about 1476]; GW 995, 996, and a variant of 1025, editions with 


*E. A. Shaw, “The Earliest Latin Grammars in English,’ in Bibliographical Society, 
Transactions, V, Pt. 1 (1899), 39-65. 

"Dietrich Reichling, Alexander de Villa-Dei Doctrinalis codicis manu scripti et libri 
typis impressi (Berolini, 1894). 

*This copy, reproduced in collotype facsimile, with an introduction by Stephen 
Gaselee, was printed for members of the Roxburghe Club (Cambridge, 1938). 
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the commentary of Ludovicus de Guaschis, printed, respectively, at 
Basel (1486), Bologna (1486), and Venice (1497); GW 1032, with 
commentary of Monachus Lombardus, Turin [about 1488-95]; and 
GW 1042, with commentary of Facinus Tiberga, [Saluzzo] 1479. The 
Library also has a fragment of one leaf, GW 936Xa, printed on vel- 
lum [about 1470~71], which is an early example of printing in Hol- 
land. This fragment is leaf 17 of the 32-line Doctrinale, probably 
consisting of 42 leaves, of which no complete copy is known; GW 936 
lists twenty variant fragments, of which only one copy of each is 
known. There are also a 28-line and a 29-line edition (GW 933-35), 
apparently earlier (before 1470?), and from the same press, that of 
the printer of the Speculum. The four fragments in the Morgan 
library, and a fragment of two leaves in the library of Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer, of New York, unrecorded in the Gesamtkatalog, are de- 
scribed by Curt FE Bihler.’ Dr. Tronnier® and Dr. Zedler® have 
issued publications reconstructing these early editions printed in 
Holland. Dr. Reichling” established a critical text, as generally 
known in Germany and Italy. 

The Distichs of Cato, a collection of Latin moral maxims, was 
another popular and famous textbook. It is not known who this 
Cato was—the name is probably apocryphal, and the authorship 
remains obscure; but the Distichs was in use by 200 A.D. For many 
years it served as a first Latin reader, and also as a textbook of morals; 
on both accounts its influence has been great. Through the many 
centuries of service the colléction has borne various titles, such as: 
Dicta M. Catonis ad fili'um suum, Cato moralissimus, Dionysii Cato- 
nis Disticha de Moribus ad Filium, and Parvus Cato et Magnus Cato. 
The collection consists of about 150 maxims, each a Latin couplet. 
The English of the last couplet reads: 


Dost ask why I this form of verses choose? 
Know brevity did bid me couplets use. 


® Curt FE Buhler, “New Coster fragments of the Doctrinale’ in Gutenberg Jahrbuch, 
1938, pp. 59-68. 

* Adolph Tronnier, “Ein ‘Costerfund’ in Mainz,’ ibid., 1926, pp. 144-80. 

4 Gottfried Zedler, Der dlteste Buchdruck und das friihholldindische Doktrinale des 
Alexander de Villa Dei (Leiden, 1936). 

* Das Doctrinale des Alexander de Villa-Dei. Kritisch-exegitische Ausgabe, mit Ein- 


leitung, Verzeichnis der Handschriften und Drucke, bearb. von Dietrich Reichling 
(Berlin, 1893). 
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In some editions the collection is divided into four books, and in 
some the maxim is preceded by about 50 short proverbs, such as: 
“Parentes ama” (Love thy parents), “Libros lege” (Read books), and 
“Aleam fuge” (Eschew dice). In the Cato parvus et magnus of Cax- 
ton the proverbs are the parvus and the maxims the magnus. 
Néve” records 180 editions as having been printed in the fifteenth 
century, but some are evidently of the sixteenth. The Gesamtkata- 
log, Nos. 6250-6384, describes 135 editions, in seven languages: 
Latin, German, English, French, Italian, Dutch, and Spanish. Thir- 
teen of these editions are in the Huntington Library (in Latin un- 
less otherwise specified): GW 6270, without commentary [Valencia, 
about 1495]; GW 6277, with commentary of Philippus de Bergamo 
(Augsburg, 1475); GW 6280, second setting of preceding item 
(Lyons, 1497/98); GW 6286, 6289, 6294, with commentary of Ro- 
bertus de Euremodio, printed, respectively, at Strassburg (1487), 
Naples (1488), and Deventer [about 1495]; GW 6303, 6307, 6309, 
6312, 6314, with commentary ““Summi deus largitor praemii,’ 
printed, respectively, at Paris (1487), Cologne [about 1490], Cologne 
(1492), Paris [about 1495], and Cologne (1496); GW 6359, in Eng- 
lish verse by Benedict Burgh [Westminster: Caxton, about 1477]; 
GW 6361, in English prose by William Caxton [Westminster: Cax- 
ton, after December 23, 1483]. The copies in the Huntington Li- 
brary represent the work of printers of six different countries: 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, and Spain. The Library 
also has an edition, in Greek, by Maximus Planudes, in Theocritus’ 
Eclogae (in Greek; Venice, 1495/96). A late Latin version, with an 
English translation, and introduction, was brought out by Profes- 
sor Chase.“ Dr. Monroe mentions" Cato’s Distichs as a second book 
used in the grammar schools in our colonial period. The Hunting- 
ton Library has an edition printed by Benjamin Franklin in 1735. 
The medieval grammars continued to be printed and used in 
the sixteenth century. New grammars, with the new ideas of the 
Renaissance, by John Stanbridge (1463-1510), Robert Whittington 


“Joseph Néve, Catonis Disticha: facsimilés, notes, liste des éditions du xv* siécle 
(Liége, 1926). 

™* Wayland Johnson Chase, The Distichs of Cato: A Famous Medieval Textbook (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin “Studies in the Social Sciences and History;’ No. 7; Madison, 1922). 

*® Paul Monroe (ed.), A Cyclopedia of Education (New York, 1926), II, 119. 
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(flourished 1520), Thomas Linacre (1460?—1524), John Colet (1465- 
1519), and William Lily (1460?-1522), began to be used in Eng- 
land.” The result was a diversity of teaching, and the Renaissance 
teachers desired to unify and standardize grammar. This was accom- 
plished in 1540, when a proclamation of Henry VIII commanded 
that Lily’s Grammar, and none other, be used.” The definitive form 
of that treatise, as adopted, was founded on the work of several con- 
tributors, but chiefly William Lily and John Colet. Several editions 
of Lily,” as well as works of other English grammarians, are in the 
_ Huntington Library. H.R. Meap 


1® Foster Watson, The English Grammar Schools to 1660 (Cambridge, 1908), chap. 14 
(“Earliest English Printed Grammars”). 


" Tbid., chap. 15 (“The Authorized Latin Grammar’). 


8 Guilielmi Lilii ... de generibus nominum ac verborum praeteritis (Antverpiae, 
1533); William Lily, De octo orationes partium constructione libellus (Antverpiae, 
1536); idem, An introduction of the eyght partes of speche [and] Institutio compen- 
diaria totius grammaticae (London: T. Berthelet, 1544, 1543); idem et John Colet, A 
short introduction of grammar [and] Brevissima institutio ((Geneva] 1557; London, 
1584; London, 1610; Oxford, 1636). 





An Elizabethan Map of Wotton Underwood, 
Buckinghamshire 


MONG THE ARCHIVES of the Grenville family, formerly preserved 
Ax Stowe House, Buckinghamshire, is an interesting map of 
Wotton Underwood. This place was the seat of the Grenville family 
for over seven hundred years, until 1889, when the last direct male 
descendant died. Although the two principal towns shown are not 
named, there are sufficient other references to leave no doubt of 
their being Wotton Underwood and Ludgershall, at the bottom 
and the top of the map, respectively. The relative positions of “Brill 
Towne” and “Dorton wodde” alone suggest the identity of the 
towns, and the conclusive evidence offered by the other names, 
many of which have disappeared since the map was made, is to be 
found in the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century documents, relating to 
Wotton Underwood, which have been preserved in the Grenville 
Cartulary.* 

The map undoubtedly owes its existence to a series of disputes, 
between Wotton Underwood and Ludgershall, arising from the 
rights of common on Wotton Lawnd, which is situated between the 
two towns. The earliest record of such difficulties appears to be a 
claim of Thomas Shurley, of Ludgershzll, made in the Court of 
King’s Bench during Hilary Term, 1564. The affair ended in a non- 
suit (June 4, 1565). Edward Grenville, then lord of the manor, in 
his local court held October 29, 1565, defined the limits of his neigh- 
bors’ rights and set forth certain regulations of the privileges of 
common. Inhabitants of the parish of Dorton were to have no com- 
mon below “Howgatt;’ nor the inhabitants of Ludgershall below 
“Tydershill hatch’ Both of these places will be noticed on the map. 
On this same court roll occur several “Paines;’ one of which refers 
to the Lawnd: “Item euery Cottyger to kepe but x Sheep vpon the 
Lawnd on paine to lose for euery sheep above that Stint iiij d’’ How- 


+The documents in this cartulary number over a thousand deeds and court rolls re- 
lating to Wotton Underwood and were transcribed under the direction of Richard 
Grenville (1612-66), who has added in his own hand a number of comments upon the 
documents. The period covered extends from the twelfth century to 1660. This volume 
is now among the Stowe Papers at the Huntington Library and was extensively used 
throughout the present note. 


[431 
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ever, on June 26 of the following year, another dispute arose over 
the same matter, and suit was brought by William Bridgwater, an 
inhabitant of Ludgershall, who was likewise nonsuited. A third and 
last attempt was made in 1570, by William Fowler, of Ludgershall, 
and a verdict was rendered against him on May 2. Wotton Lawnd 
was then described as containing 100 acres situated between Gren- 
ville Wood on the south and a pasture called ‘“Clerefeild” on the 
north. As a result of the suits it appeared that Ludgershall had a 
common on the Lawnd by vicinage only, at most. 

While the disputes between the two towns thus came to an end, 
fresh trouble arose for the lord of the manor in 15/79, as is revealed 
by a comment by Richard Grenville: “Information in Exchequer 
against Edward Grenvile supposing intrusion upon the quenes pos- 
session into some parts of Wotton lawnd’ Three pieces of land were 
involved: a close called Colehurst, alias “Burlings Bancke;’ contain- 
ing about forty acres of woods, in the parish of Brill; a parcel of 
land, called ‘“Cleerefeildhooke;’ containing about eighty acres of 
pasture in Wotton; and a parcel of land called ““Tydershill Hatch; 
about fifty acres of pasture, situated below the parish of Ludger- 
shall. Clearfield Hook does not appear on the Library’s map, but has 
been found on one of 1649,” which locates it just below “Burlinges- 
banke;’ between Grenville’s wood and “‘Clearefeld:’ 

““Tiddershill yate or hatche” again figures in a suit, between the 
Rector of Ludgershall and Giles Lammas, dated May 6, 1581, con- 
cerning the tithe claimed by the parson of Ludgershall for Lammas’ 
house upon Tiddershill Hatch. Edward Grenville appeared for his 
interest in the tithe as belonging to Wotton, and judgment was 
given in his favor. Among the depositions taken in the case is an 
interesting reference to the care paid by the inhabitants of Wotton 
to the preservation of their bounds: “the parishioners of Wotton 
haue for the space of fiue & fiftie years of his knowledge compassed 
it with theire procession in theire yearely perambulacions and kept 
their cattell thereon and hunted out others and the howse afore- 
said standeth betweene Tiddershill and Clerefeild which ground is 
known to be in Wotton lawne and in the parish of Wotton . .:’ 


* The writer must here acknowledge his great indebtedness to Mr. Michael Beaumont, 
present owner at Wotton Underwood, and to G. Eland, ES.A., for their kind assistance 
with maps and other information which could not have been obtained elsewhere. 
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Having weathered the storms of these successive suits, Edward 
Grenville in 1582 had a fine levied to assure the proper title to his 
holdings, which are listed as twenty messuages, ten cottages, one 
mill (which is shown on the map, just below Clearfield), twenty gar- 
dens, twenty orchards, 1,000 acres of land, 600 of pasture, 500 of 
meadow, 200 of woodland, and 200 of furze and heath. He died, 
without issue, on October 31, 1585, seized of the above property. 
The inventory of his possessions, made in 1586, discloses an estate 
valued at £2,700 10s. 16d. Among his livestock are mentioned 775 
sheep, valued at over £275. His widow, Alice, daughter of William 
Haselwood, later married Walter Dennis, and in 1599 Edward Gren- 
ville’s brother, Richard, brought an action of waste against them 
and recovered Wotton Wood, Wotton Grove, and Wotton Lawnd, 
but the problem of excluding Alice Dennis and her tenants from 
the Lawnd involved some complications. Finally, upon the advice 
of one Fitzherbert, Richard Grenville granted to his son, Edward, 
an annuity of £100 out of Wotton Lawnd, with distress if the rent 
were behind—by which means Edward could distrain the cattle of 
the said Alice and her tenants. The cattle were distrained and the 
three tenants affected, John Wetmore, John Fortie, and William 


Stevens, brought suit in 1604. Richard Grenville, the compiler of 
the cartulary, makes the following note of these suits: 


These suites proceded but to the joyning of issue for Judge Popham did 
very much dislike this way of proceeding against poore tenants by distress 
for a rent charge granted to try the title, but withal intimated that to take 
the cattell of Mrs. Dennis, or hir tenants dammage feazant was the better 
& more legall way to try the title of common with hir & hir tenants now 
that the lawnd was recovered from Mrs Dennis by an action of wast & 
Richard Grenvile put into possession by a writt of seisin &c. Whereuppon 
the cattel of the same men weare againe distreyned by Edward Grenvile, 
John Grenvile & Robert Hathaway: who in a replevin brought, did avow 
the distreyning of the cattel as seruant to Richard Grenvile in whose 
ground (viz in Wotton lawnd) they tooke them damage fezant . . . how- 
soever it must needes goe against Wetmore, Forty & Steuens: because they 
were but tenants for years: & the reuertion was in Richard Grenvile 
therefore they could not att all prescribe for common. 


Thus the disputes concerning Wotton Lawnd came to an end. It 


was finally inclosed in 1742, at which time it contained five hundred 
acres. 
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The supposition is reasonable that the map was made at some 
time between 1564 and 1586, the period of litigation. It is drawn 
on paper measuring 1514 by 22 inches, and is attractively colored 
in green, blue, red, and brown. In the center is the Lawnd, at the 
top, Ludgershall, and at the bottom, Wotton Underwood. The 
manor house of Wotton, in which the Grenvilles lived, is undoubt- 
edly the house pictured at the left, just above the parish church. In 
1704 it was rebuilt somewhat to the north, closer to the lake and to 
Grenville Woods. The windmill, still in existence in 1618 (when it 
was left, in Richard Grenville’s will, to his wife, Frances), had dis- 
appeared by 178g,’ its former location being indicated by a knoll 
called Windmill Hill, situated directly east of the lake’s present 
position. One place not mentioned in the foregoing documents is 
“The Brache;’ between Brill and Ludgershall. This was a small 
wood, also known as “la Breche;’ which John de Moleyns was 
licensed to impark in 1339. If we may trust the early map makers, 
the body of water that is shown, on the map under discussion, to 
the northwest of Wotton, must have altered its shape considerably 
during the following centuries. In general outline and orientation 
it closely resembles the lake found on a contemporary map printed 
by Lipscomb, on which it is called “Morrels pond’’ On the map 
of 1649 the position of this funnel-shaped lake more closely approx- 
imates present conditions, and by 178g it had assumed its present 
shape, as seen on the Ordnance Survey maps, which show the lake, 
the Warrels, and the old and new rivers. Some share in this altera- 
tion must be attributed to lack of skill on the part of the sixteenth- 
century cartographers. 

The picturesque cottages strung along the edge of the Lawnd 
were those of the inhabitants of Wotton, and their fields stretched 
away to the southeast, toward Ashendon parish. The furlongs, di- 
vided by hedges and in turn divided into long strips, or selions (the 
units of land as held by the various owners), are typical of the old 
open-field system of agriculture. 2 C. fem 


*“A Plan of the Marquiss of Buckingham’s Seat and Pleasure Ground at Wotton in 
the County of Bucks. Surveyed 1789 by Thos. Reade’ This map is now in the Stowe 
Papers at the Huntington Library. 


* George Lipscomb, The History and Antiquities of the County of Buckingham (Lon- 
don, 1847), I, 51. 





A Latin Poem by George Peele (?) 


AUGUST, 1584, the University of Oxford directed that one hun- 
Tiarea pounds be allowed to Joseph Barnes, a bookseller, in order 
that they might have a press in the university. The next year Barnes 
was appointed Printer to the University, and this was the real be- 
ginning of the Oxford University Press. The first thing printed 
was, in the opinion of the late Dr. Falconer Madan,’ a bit of occa- 
sional Latin verse celebrating the visit of the Chancellor, Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, to Lincoln College in January, 1584/5. There fol- 
lowed a number of pamphlets on the state of the nation, which at 
the time was parlous. Each is in Latin verse and consists of a single 
octavo sheet of sixteen pages, dated 1585 or 1586, with separate title- 
pages bearing sometimes the arms of the university and sometimes 
merely ornaments. These pamphlets are of the greatest rarity and 
have not been accurately described. The poem here printed is one 
of the earliest of them. 

Only two copies are known, one in the Huntington Library, the 
other in the library of Winchester College, England. A collation of 
photostats provided by the courtesy of the authorities of these insti- 
tutions reveals no variants. No part of the poem seems to have been 
preserved at Oxford or at the British Museum, and the guess which 
Dr. Madan hazarded on its nature, after examining certain pages 
of the Huntington copy in facsimile, has misled bibliographers.’ 

The poem offers an account in hexameter, with a good deal of 
mythological coloring, of the depravity of Dr. William Parry, who 
was executed, March 2, 1585, on a charge of plotting to assassinate 
Queen Elizabeth. The supernatural machinery is very similar to 
that which Phineas Fletcher later introduced into his Locustae and 
Milton into the In Quintum Novembris in connection with the 
conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot. 

The author begins in Hell, with Pluto deploring the failure of all 
his efforts to subvert the peaceful kingdom of Elizabeth. He sum- 
mons up Fraud and sends her to Rome to suggest to the Pope a lethal 
plot against the Queen. Thus inspired, the Pope addresses Cardinal 

*Madan, Oxford Books (1912), II, 22. 
* Bodleian Quarterly Record, II, 98. 


[47] 
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Como, who seduces the greedy and dissatisfied Welshman Parry to 
his purpose. Not thus, the poet pauses to say, did St. Peter and Julius 
Caesar instruct the Romans. The latter is imagined as sitting in the 
Elysian grove, lamenting the depravity of his countrymen. 

Parry betakes himself to Paris and there by trickery secures trans- 
portation into England. At his landing it is said that his foot slipped 
and he fell upon the sand; and the ill-boding crows warned him by 
their cawing of the hanging, drawing, and quartering (described in 
detail) which await him. Unmoved by this, he proceeds to London, 
where, admitted to the Queen’s confidence, he reveals to her the 
papal warrant, sealed with a serpent, as a proof of his loyalty. The 
Queen is at first grateful, but Parry, either smitten by remorse or 
confused by the interrogation to which he is subjected, loses his 
head like an overdaring mountain climber, and betrays himself. 
The poet leaves some uncertainty concerning the precise plan and 
degree of criminality of Parry and his colleague, Neville, and con- 
cludes with an appeal to all the rulers of Europe to join in a holy 
war against Rome and destroy that den of foxes. Let Elizabeth yoke 
her three lions to her war chariot, and, supported by her Britons, 
advance in triumph. “And then,’ he tells her, 

May I, with happy laurels on my brow, 
Chanting your deeds throughout all Italy 


And setting down in rhyme your holy conquests, 
Perhaps be famed in future as your bard. 


The name of this none-too-modest author is not stated. It might 
at first be supposed that he was William Gager of Christ Church, 
who was writing and publishing admirable Latin odes on similar 
subjects at this time; but I see little suggestion of Gager’s manner, 
and the opening lines point in another direction. They are in the 
style of the inscription prefixed to the £neid, “Ile ego, qui quon- 
dam gracile modulatus avena ... ;’ which Spenser, also, imitated in 
the first stanza of the Faery Queen, and may be rendered: 


Lo, I, the man who sportingly once writ 
The goddess-contest on Mt. Ida’s top, 

The apple, Trojan fire, and rape of Helen, 
Harping in tutelage to Grecian Homer, 
Address myself to sing another theme. 
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The foregoing is an accurate summary of the contents of George 
Peele’s Tale of Troy, an English poem of about the same length as 
Pareus. The Tale was not printed till 1589, but was then published 
by Peele as “an old poem of mine own,’ and has been shown to be 
earlier in composition than his Arraignment of Paris (printed in 
1584), Which handles some of the same material. Peele was capable 
of Latin verse, though it has not been known that he wrote more 
than short bits in that language; he was a friend of Gager, and had 
been in Oxford in June, 1583, assisting in the production of two 
of Gager’s plays. I suggest that it was Gager who arranged for the 
publication of Pareus by the Oxford Press, in a form similar to that 
in which Gager’s odes were appearing. Gager probably revised the 
text and cut it to the precise limits of a sixteen-page pamphlet. 
There is, of course, a possibility that Gager translated the entire 
poem out of English verse into Latin, for that was an art in which 
he had much skill and practice; but in that case one would have 
expected Peele to publish the English original, and I doubt whether 
Gager was ever guilty of as bad a verse as the twelfth in this poem, 


“Artibus, & sacro late loca feruere bello.’ 


TUCKER BROOKE 
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AD LECTOREM. 


N E quis error alicui obijceretur, lectorem hoc loco premonen- 
dum censui, me in hoc Pareo describendo summam argumenti 
fideliter retinuisse; sed tamen ornatus & delectationis causa émevoddva 
quedam, vt greci vocant, excogitasse & affinxisse. Quod quidem & 
Aristotelis precepta, & optimorum Poetarum exempla secutus feci: 
atque ita vt nihil attexuerim, quod non esset virisimile, aut ab argu- 
menti natura abhorreret. 
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PAREVS. 


O VI Phrygio quondam certantes vertice diuas, 

Et malum, Troiz cinerem, raptamque Lacenam, 

Auspicio lusi vatis modulatus Achiui: 

Nunc aliud canere adgredior, remoque paludem 

Cocyti tranare meo: iuuat alta videre 

Tartara, & hinc seuam Parei deducere fraudem 

Reginam immeritam contra, gentemque Britannam. 

Tu mihi per dumos, atque aera lucis egenum 

Musa przi, & pauido cunctantem dirige gressu. 
Viderat inferna letus regnator ab vnda 

Afflictas pietatis opes, atque omnia foedis 

Artibus, & sacro late loca feruere bello. 

_ Solam autem immunem scelerum, cladisque iacere 

Insulam Oceano in magno: hic nam virginis alte 

Imperium, & latos pacem florere per agros. 

Tum vero inuidia mentem suffusus amara 

Sic secum. Meane hanc vnam modo temnere gentem 

Numina? nec diras quicquam curare sorores? 

Heu sortem inuisam. quid tot mihi dextra Latini 

Profuit Albionum in dominam iaculata tyranni 

Fulmina? quid cece moles? quid classis Iberdm? 

Totque ducum validz per bella horrentia vires? 

Si tamen hinc animos & opes interrita ducit. 

Mene igitur fessum, victumque residere tanto 

Fas erit incepto? nostrasque impune per aras 

Mortales ierint dextre? Plutoniaque eheu, 

Regna tot ereptis patiar lugere trophzis 

Vnius ob merita, & iussum Teutheris Elise? 

Consilijs, ferroque nefas hanc vincier? esto: 

At fraude vnius potero superare Britanni: 

Ni me fata vetant, ni mens improuida fallit. 

Sic ait: atque imis excitam Acheruntis ab oris 


A. 2. 
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Euocat ad sese Fraudem. venit illa vocantis 

Ad nutum, & celeres per noctem concutit alas. 
Cui crines Lyciz fallentia colla columbz 
Assimulant, ostroque genz, minioque rubescunt. 
Ore sedet roseo, tremuloque in lumine risus. 
Flores leua gerit, rigidum tenet altera ferrum 
Veste tegens, guttis maculosa, & pellibus atris: 
Qualis in Euboz campis notissimus ille 
Humano generi insidias, mortemque parare, 
Mille notis lucet stellatus tergora serpens. 
Hanc ergo alloquitur Pluton, ac talibus infit. 
Vade age, & hunc proprium patri fer nata laborem. 
Romuleas, i, scande arces, atque atria nota 
Pontificis, seuumque inspira in pectora virus. 
Communi vt cedem maturet callidus hosti, 
Regine Britonum cedem, populoque ruinam. 
Tu potes insidijs inuictos tollere reges 
Natorum, & iugulo laqueos innectere patrum, 
Lethzosque manu latices miscere marita. 

I foelix, i sola meos vitura dolores. 

Illa nihil contra refert: motisque per amplum 
Aera findit iter pennis, qua turbidus halat 
Tenarus, inuisique patent spiracula Ditis. 

Et tandem Ausonia nitens super astitit zde. 

Vt limen tetigit thalami, multoque solutum 
Pontificem somno vidit: sub pectora nullo 
Influit attactu, & circum precordia serpit, 


Fraudis agens animam, fraudisque immite venenum. 


Agnouit solitam mentem, stygiamque sororem 
Primo mane senex, oculosque per omnia voluit 
Ardentes igni, & suffusa cede rubentes. 
Continuo fidum custodi ad limina mandat 
Accersi fratrem ipse suum, tristemque colonum 
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Vrbis 
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Vrbis Iulez, quam Lari margine Cesar 
Condiderat, graioque vocarat nomine Comum. 
Nec mora: iussus adest, thalamoque assistit eburno, 
Fausta salutantum primum de more precatus. 
Isque vbi consedit, tali pater incipit ore. 
Me super Europe rebus, nostroque putantem 
Multa super regno, & veteri ditione meorum, 
Arctior in noctem pressit sopor, hic ego mentem 
Infusam superis aliam de sedibus hausi. 
Mentem, qua vires nostri heu tot per loca fractas 
Colligere imperij possim, rursumque sub alta 
Mole locem, vnde hominum foede furor impulit audax. 
Vnius hic anime petitur cruor, vnius Angle 
Excidium: neque enim ignoras carissime (teque 
Sepe meo memini mecum ingemuisse dolore) 
Romanas vt opes sola e tot regibus ausa 
Proruerit, pedibusque meos calcarit honores. 
Quid memorem infandos ritus? turpique madentem 
Cade recens terram? atque appensos turribus artus 
Sanctorum? & pilis prefixa trementibus ora? 
In regnis agit ista suis tamen: atque agat, opto. 
(Quanquam o: sed sancti, queso, mihi parcite manes) 
Quid terram petit ignotam, & sceptra extera tentat? 
Quid Gallos tegit auxilio? Belgamque rebellem? 
Et coniuratos in nostra incendia Pictos? 
Huius in auspicio, stygijs emissa tenebris 
Relligio noua per terras caput altius omnes 
Extulit, &, ceu flamma Euro, viuescit eundo. 
Hanc ego non validis regum, que despicit, armis 
Euertam, aut ceco populi gliscente tumultu: 
Fraude noua adgrediar. ne te morer: Anglus adiret 
Huc aliquis modo, cui presens in pectore virtus 
Adsit, & infidi mores, animique sequacis 

Ingenium, 
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Ingenium, multusque lepos & gratia lingue. 
Nec bene contentum paruo, maculaue notatum 
Ambitio ceca, ac tabes exurat habendi: 
Ausit vt in quasuis animo procurrere formas, 
Ingenti precio, pulchroue inductus honore. 
Hunc equidem compulsum auro, palmaque virenti 
In mea nunc traherem vota, & clam fraude, iuberem 
Officijs illam affectans sub tartara ferro 
Truderet, & metui nostro medeatur, & ire. 
Quod fore, ni visa in somnis me fallit imago, 
Et spero, adnitarque libens. sic fatur: at ille 
Pauca refert contra. Mecum o pater optime tantis 
Hoc opus insidijs, hic erit labor. exue curas, 
Atque omnes seclude metus: ego funera faxo 
Certa dolis: nec te diuina insomnia ludunt. 
Hec fatus, veniam poscit, propriosque penates 
Multa animo voluens repetit: cui munera tanta 
Committat: quibus illum animis, quibus instruat armis. 
Forte aderat Romz Cambrus, cui nomen Ilermo 
Grecum est, antiqua missus de gente Britanntim: 
Sed qui vix alium primo a genitore cieret. 
Huic facies insignis erat, prelargaque fandi 
Copia, tum varij mores: sed rebus egenis 
Asper, auens animus, facibusque incensus amaris 
Haustz vulgo ignominiz. nam coniugis olim 
Ipse suze natam, castos scelerans hymenzos, 
Inuasit, matrisque thoro geniale recepit. 
Atque idem claro maiorum sanguine cretum, 
Impius ante larem, patrizque in limine Vestz: 
Incautum ferro iuuenem transfixit acuto. 
Pro quibus informi letho damnatus, Elisz 
(O quid agis nimium clemens, nimis inscia Parei?) 
Seruatus fuit imperio, viteque sibique 

Redditus. 
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Redditus. hunc igitur Rome tum forte morantem 

Tartareus Pluton Comensi obiecit alumno. 

Hic vultu cunctantem hilari, blandisque vicissim 

Vocibus accepit: votisque vt credidit aptum 

Esse suis, paulum semotas duxit in edes. 

Mox prior hec. Nisi me multum tua nobilis.ista 

Effigies, iuuenis, tuaque illa exordia fallunt: 

Haud geris absimilem tam pulchro corpore mentem, 

Vulgaresue animos spiras: nec tu mini iussus 

Femineos, aut sceptra queas imbellia ferre. 

Vnde ego, quem tali nuper dignatus honore est 

Omnipotens, voluitque suis incumbere sacris: 

Magnum animo facinus, magnum: sed pulchrius ipsi 

Vtiliusque tibi, atque adeo procliue volenti 

Concepi. sine me tantam spem ferre futuri, 

Virtutisque tuz, & nostris bonus annue votis. 

Illam etenim nosti, &, credo, indignaris Elisam 

In summos rabie indomita, atque cupidine ferri 

Pontifices, & sacra Dei, ritusque parentum: 

Et nostros premere, aduersos attollere coelo. 

Hic autem subito ex imo suspiria Cambrus 

Corde trahens, Equidem noui, nec gratulor, inquit. 

Et me, si leuum quando mihi numen adesset, 

Iuraui vltorem patriz, vestrique futurum. 

Sed tu, quis tantis modus, & quz sit via coeptis, 

Ede, precor, venerande pater. te plurimus vsus 

Erudijt rerum: nec te sanctissimus orbis 

Nequicquam summis dominus prefecit habenis. 

Atque equidem tales crebro sub pectore curas 

Sollicitus volui mecum, multumque diuque 

Omnia versaui frustra. tum me ista parantem 

Facta, pauor, non supplicij, neque luminis huius, 

Quorum animus mihi contemptor: sed me acer habebat 
Inferni 
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Inferni metus ignis, & irremeabilis ore. 

Hunc mihi, si poteris, queso, conuelle timorem. 

Ille autem: Nimium, o iuuenis clarissime, vanus 

Te metus, inquit, habet: tantumque hoc accipe contra, 

Non nos reginz pestem meditamur Elise: 

Verum illi, quam regno olim Pius ipse paterno 

Exuit, atque hostem iussit, famulamque vocari. 

Immo ego te dignum ccelo, sanctoque Deorum 

Concilio hanc vnam ob mentem nunc auguror esse. 

Quod si tam clarum incceptum fortuna sequetur 

(Vt reor, & firment superi) que premia viuus 

A nobis, & quanta feres! sin te atra (sed omen 

In ventos disperge Deus) sin te tamen atra 

Sors tulerit: quali nobis donabere palma! 

Quam tua laus nostris semper celebrabitur aris! 

Nunc age, quz cceptis fuerit via tutior, edam. 

Insidijs opus esse vides, ferroque latenti, 

Insidijs: sed non solitis, nec qualibus vsi 

Hactenus & regni proceres, regesque fuerunt, 

Frustra omnes: alias poscunt hec tempora fraudes, 

Diuersosque dolos, & non vulgaria furta. 

Tu vero, si qua est nobis prudentia rerum, 

Hac insiste via, atque tuo hec sub pectore fige. 

Non vlli te crede hominum, nullumque vocato 

In partem laudis. tibi mens tua sola senatus, 

Conciliumque esto: dubijs hanc consule rebus, 

Huc consulta refer, mutoque incide sub ere. 

Nec satis hoc. querenda via est, qua mollis in aures 

Influere, ac procerum possis arrepere victu, 

Atque ipsi te etiam dominz insinuare loquendo. 

Hoc duplici, aut vna potius ratione tenebis. 

Si nostri simules odium, cupidumque tuorum 

Te fingas, domineque tue. quare omnia prudens 
Vestiga 
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Vestiga, semperque aliquam circumspice causam, 

Et rape, qua fidus patriz, regique putere. 

Quin etiam (si tanta animis constantia surgit, 

Si tantum de te fidis) per mollia fandi 

Tempora reginz sensus tentabis, & vitro 

Illusum nobis, cedemque fatebere pactam. 

Interdumque illude volens: nam talia sanctus 

Ignoscit pater, & portis indulget apertis. 

Sic effatus, eum sponte hzc in foedera pronum 

Impulit, accepitque fidem: scelerisque tabellas 

Liuenti spuma, sanieque obsignat, & angui. 

Hic ego te porro, fraudum caput, impie cultor 

Arguerim Comi (nec enim verba aspera terrent, 

Illa, quibus quondam regno demissus Ibero 

In nostris dulcem terris mihi lzsit amicum: 

Ten’ ait, o iuuenis, ten’ amentissime, patrum 

Purpureos ausum calamo strinxisse galeros?) 

Verum ego compellem porro te: quid petis istis 

Szue modis? num regna pia florentia pace? 

Anne caput sacro perfusum regis oliuo? 

Proh crudele nefas. vnon’ Pacisque, Fideque, 

Et ducis & populi ceruicem abscindier ictu? 

At non ille pij pastor gregis, & sacer omnium 

Interpres, cuius frater mentiris & heres, 

Hec docuit, vobisque dolos in morte reliquit. 

Non generis vestri princeps vrbisque creator 

Talis erat, talesque suos amet esse colonos. 

Hunc etiam (priscis si quicquam credere dignum est 

Carminibus vatum, & curant mortalia manes) 

Elysio in nemore, aut vmbrosa valle sedentem 

Ingemere, & tales nunc credam fundere questus. 

Hei mihi non liquido auspicio, ductosque sinistra 

Vrbis aui muros: quam ferro barbara quondam 
Euertit 
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Euertit manus, & duro disiecit aratro, 

Non sine dirarum precibus vocum, & sale multo. 
Atque vtinam segetes illis, & gramina campis 
Nunc etiam starent: nec tu foedissime noster 
Audires tanta pollutus labe colonus. 

Nunc petis insontem furto ferus. anne ego magnos 
Albionas sic quondam adij? primusque Quiritum 
Reclusi populo? quum me Neptunia ab imis 

Ira excita vadis classemque haurire pararet: 

Euasi tamen, atque aduerso littore signa, 
Czruleam contra pubem, currusque tremendos, 
Constitui: multum & limo luctatus, & vnda. 

Hic ego vi vera, & sociiim virtute Britannos 
Aggressus Vici, ac iussis parere coegi. 

Quin etiam placidas pacis conuersus ad artes, 
Troiugenim populo, demisseque ab Phryge gentis, 
Imposui, gaudens cognato sanguine, regem. 

Cuius nunc solio diuam, sceptroque potitam 
Perdere per summum tendis scelus. o vtinam tu 
Exilio, virgisque fores multatus, & vlmo: 

Non nouus ille alter ciuis Comique meusque 
#mathij qui causa mihi non vitima belli. 

Quid queror? aut quisquam nostris hos sedibus ortos 
Romanosue putet? nostra occidit, occidit ingens 
Gloria, & Italiz fatis desedit iniquis. 

Sic ait illachrimans, & se luco abdidit alto. 

At Pareus turpi perfecto foedere letus 

(O infanda caput fleturum) moenia Romz 
Deserit, & duras Ligurum trans auolat Alpes. 
Donec Sequania Gallorum constitit vrbe. 

Hanc sibi fallendo sedem legit: hic sibi multos 
Relligione viros, patriaque adiungit eadem. 
Horum animis furtim illabi, sanctusque videri 


Mag- 
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Magnarumque capax rerum: cui credere tuto 
Omnia, & arcanos possent committere sensus. 

Ipse animi catus, & leui mage lubricus angui, 
Anglorum primis, regni rerumque magistris 
Cuncta aperit, que rem summam spectare videret 
Consilia, atque ipsam dominam. fraudemque retecta 
Fraude tegit, scabrisque viam, quo mollius iret, 
Sentibus obducit: clypeo, quam vulneret, armat. 
Iamque vbi se charum patriz, fidumque potenti 
Reginz finxit, nec quicquam obsistere vidit 
Imbelles preter curas, animique pauorem: 

Huc reditum parat, & magnis insuescere coram 
Insidijs optat, nexosque expandere casses. 
Soluitur infcelix, infaustaque alite nauis, 

Et tandem patrijs hominem deponit in oris. 

Ille pedem titubans fulua prolapsus arena 

Dicitur, & capiti corui obstrepuisse loquaces: 
Quo tendis miser, o miser? hic te dira manebunt 
Supplicia, & leua tetigisti littora planta. 

Hic tibi pro tali scelere, atque immanibus ausis 
Premia iusta dabunt superi: quum carcere tetro 
Eductus humili ad mortem raptabere crati: 

Quum tua terribilis laqueo colla impia lictor 
Inseret, impelletque cruci: nodoque reciso 
Semianimem distendet humi: quum viscera cultro 
Discludet: quum cor trepidum viuo, atque videnti 
Eruet, impingetque oculis, ignique cremabit: 
Membraque sanguineo manabunt dissita tabo. 
Ille nihil casus, obscenarumque volucrum 
Omine commotus, fatalem pergit ad vrbem. 
Quam quondam Brutus Thamesini fertur ad amnis 
Florentes ripas, vdoque in gramine campi, 

Ilio ab incenso profugis posuisse colonis, 


— —— 
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Et patrie dixisse nouam de nomine Troiam. 

Forma antiqua manet: perijt nomenque, genusque. 

Parua olim: nunc Anglorum domus ardua regum, 

Et totum penitus fama celebrata per orbem. 

Hec nunc te recipit Pareu, natosque laremque, 

Coniugiumque tibi reddit: neque redderis illi 

Exul adhuc, aliasque animo proiectus in oras. 

Saltem incusanti similem, similemque precanti 

Aspiceres patriam. Quid de te perfide Pareu 

Sic merui? patrizne adiges in viscera telum 

Crudelis? neque enim telo, quam credis, Elisam 

Appetis, aut vnum duces in funere corpus. 

Illa quidem superis celsum caput inseret astris, 

Vnde genus ducit: perque omnia viua feretur 

Ora virtim, victrix meritis atque auspice fama. 

Illa tuas coelo furias spectabit ab alto, 

Horrentes facibus furias, atrisque colubris. 

Ast ego tam dulci genetrix orbata parente 

(Namque parens est illa mihi) lugubria rursum 

(Quod potius nostros omen vertatur in hostes) 

Fata feram, canibusque dabor laceranda Latinis. 

Que nunc flauenti frugum redimita corona 

Purpureos vultus sub candida sidera tollo, 

Orbis amor, sxclique auro florentis imago. 

Mene petis? per ego has auras, vitamque, meo quas 

Hausisti primum gremio, per numina tantum 

Damnatura scelus, fundoque vitura sub imo, 

Parce precor, parce: haud duro de semine quercus 

Te genui, Hircanaue alui Britannia tygri. 

Fallor? an inuitum maior, fatique rapit vis? 

Et male vitatas expendes sanguine poenas? 

Sic eat o potius: nostro quam terra cruore 

Manet, & immeritum letho caput, improbe, sternas. 
Has 
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Has equidem credo, voces nunc patria Pareo 
Mitteret: ipsa loqui Pareo si patria posset. 
Sed quid verba iuuant? animos vbi ceca peredit 
Proditio, & scelerum coquitur mens impia flammis, 
Assiduoque vias infanda ad crimina versat. 
Ergo aut nobilium mensas, coetusque virorum 
Arripit insinuans, summisque in rebus agendis 
Versatur. quid lentus Arar, quid cogitet Ister, 
Quidue pater Tyberinus, & auro flauus Iberus: 
Et qua cunctorum tacitis Nereius vndis 
Occurrat Thamesis, fluctusque infringat apertos, 
Mille suo voluens zratas flumine puppes: 
Omnia nec Pylio peius, nec Pallade narrat. 
Aut placidis animum studijs oblectat, & ipsas 
Inuisit iuuenum choreas, mollesque Camoenas: 
Inque dies tota volitans nitet aureus aula. 
Szpe etiam humanam dictis adgressus Elisam, 
Grandibus aut monitis, aut dulci detinet ore: 
Obsequioque fidem, nec inani pignore firmat. 
Nanque illam fertur, cultos dum sola per hortos 
Pubentes legeret formoso pollice flores, 
Talibus affatus Pareus: fuge gramina velox, 
Heu fuge Diua: latet tumidus sub floribus anguis. 
Sic ait, atque anguem dextra protendit: vt vda 
(Pontificis signum) cera, leuique papyro 
Alte pressus erat. Videas ardere veneno 
Turgentes oculos, trifidisque micantia linguis 
Ora, & sublatam squamosa in tergora caudam. 
Illa iocum risit, causamque petit eiusdem. 
Cui Pareus: Fidei, fidei cape pignora nostre, 
En, ait: & cedem diram, nomenque resignat 
Purpurei patris, & promissa ingentia pandit. 
Obstupuit subito, turbataque pectore virgo est. 
Non 
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Non secus, ac, caules cum vespertinus oberrat, 
Audito visoue lupo, tremit artubus agna: 

Illa licet clathris, & amica septa canum vi. 

Sic virgo, quanuis circum sit fusa corona 

Fidorum procerum, Latij predonis vt atras 
Auribus insidias, oculisque micantibus hausit: 
Extimuit tamen, & placida sic voce locuta est. 

At tu sanctorum custos mitissime regum, 

Si iustis regno imperijs, si pectore puro 

Te colui, semperque colam. si nescia falsi 

Relligio, positis hominum templa incolit aris: 

Si non digna fero, penitusque insueta: neque vilum 
Aut sceleri locat ille modum, aut mansuescere nouit: 
Huc ades 0, meque infando pater eripe letho, 
Eripe, & Ausonij telum perfringe latronis. 

‘Tu vero, tali lucis pro munere, Pareu 

Non vnquam mihi paruus eris: nec tempore in vllo 
Immemorem meriti tanti mzrebis Elisam. 

Dixit: at ille suum dictis mitescere pectus 
Presensit, dulcemque animis illabier auram. 

Nec iam se duro diuz tam mollia ferro 

Rumpere membra velit: manibus namque effluat ensis 
Conanti timet, & pauidos stupor alliget artus. 

Nec tamen inceptum penitus dimittere possit. 
Vnde aliquem sibi sufficere, atque asciscere tante 
Decernit fraudis socium, cedisque ministrum: 
Oblitus Comi monitorum, artisque Pelasgz. 

Vt qui nubiferam demens attingere rupem 
Exesum per iter querit: dum proximus imo 
Correpit pendetque solo, securus et audax 

Vrget opus miserum. postquam subnisus in altas 
Est cautes, & summa manu fastigia prensat: 

Tum vero subita mentis vertigine raptus 
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In preceps ruit, & scopulis reuolutus acutis 
Purpuream effundit disiecto corpore vitam. 
Sic Pareus, vbi res summam deducta sub oram est, 
Defecit trepidus, coeptisque audacibus amens 
Excidit, atque animam sparsos super edidit artus. 
Fama est, cum socio pepigisse haec foedera Cambrum 
Neuilio. ipse aditus molles causasque morandi 
Preberet per pura suis violaria riuis, 
Quo cum regina crebro secedere suetus. 
Ille latus furtim ferro recluderet atro 
Virgineum, & medijs moribundam linqueret herbis. 
Clamaret Pareus, quo te scelus abripis? vnaque 
Euasuro illi mortem intentaret, & ensem. 
Et fors mactasset prudens, sanctisque dedisset 
Manibus inferias: factum vt crudele lateret, 
Principis & magnus clareret sanguinis vltor. 
Quicquid erat: postquam capiti res turbida coepit, 
Et timida esse suo: multis impellere dictis 
Est socium, multisque minis adgressus, acerbum 
Maturaret opus: corrumpi talia namque 
Cunctando, longoque animos languescere tractu. 
Aut si tam eximiz laudis ceptique pigeret, 
Vadat, & in tutas celeri trabe nauiget oras: 
Seque metu indicij, se mortis liberet aura. 
Ille autem, seu mentem egit terrorue, Deusue, 
Seu strinxit patriz, domineque cadentis imago: 
Iam non stare loco patitur: sed foedere rupto 
Prosilit, indicijque volans prior emicat albam 
Ad metam: summoque herentem carcere linquit 
Mactandum prodens immiti Parea letho. 
Hec finis fraudum, hic illum tulit exitus zui. 
At vos, qui late Europam ditione tenetis, 
Et finem miseris optatis ponere rebus, 

Obtestor, 


[A8] 
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Obtestor, tenuis magnos. si vestra per arua 

Romani auspicio flagrum Bellona tyranni 
Sanguineum quatit incedens, populosque quietos 
Arma iubet rapere, & fines vastare beatos: 

Si fraudes, szeuique doli, medicataque viru 

Pocula, & intenti vestris ceruicibus enses: 

Si quicquid miseri est vsquam, si quicquid acerbi: 
Hinc prodit, totoque (malum) diffunditur orbe. 
Foedere quin iuncto hanc, paribusque inuaditis vnam 
Vrbem animis? vt quondam acies Telesinus oberrans, 
Marsus homo, & magnis Samnitum ductor in armis, 
Dicitur hec multum Roma iactasse sub ipsa. 

Eia agite o socij. iam fatis debita venit 

Illa dies, qua Rome arces, qua corruat ingens 
Imperium: vos has latebras, siluasque luporum 
Libertatem Itale predantum excindite gentis. 

Non alia illorum vobis vitare licebit 

Incursus: agite, & tutos prohibete receptus. 

Haud aliter (nec tu magnis frustrabere votis, 

Nec fas) Europe clare gens, inclyta bello 
Progenies, non Romulidas, arcemque superbi 
Imperij: sed bustum atrum virtutis, & illos 
Fraudum inuade specus, regnataque vulpibus antra. 
Non alius dabitur finis, requiesue malorum. 

Tuque o magnanimim virgo sata sanguine regum, 
Europeque decus, quam fata ad tanta reseruant 
Munera, trigeminos curru subiunge leones: 
Sublimisque incede tuis stipata Britannis, 

Et tandem inuictum ccelo caput effer aperto. 

Tunc ego felici precinctus tempora lauro, 

Per medios Italiim populos tua dicere facta 
Adgressus, numerisque sacros memorare triumphos, 
Venturo forsan vates tuus audiar zuo. 








The Passions of the Spirit (1599) and 


Nicholas Breton 


\ Passions of the Spirit (London: Printed by Thomas Este, 
1599) is a version of Nicholas Breton’s The Countesse of Pen- 
brooks Passion, which was supposed to have survived in only two 
manuscript copies.” This book was originally entered in the Sta- 
tioners Register to Thomas Este on May 30, 1594: evidently there 
had been an earlier edition, as the work is dedicated by Thomas 
Este “To the Worshipful and vertuous gentlewoman, Mris Mary 
Houghton, wife to the worshipfull Mt Peter Houghton Esquire, 
Alderman, and now one of the shirifes of London, 1594: Peter 
. Houghton died on December 31, 1596.‘ The Passions of the Spirit, 
although no later edition has survived, was transferred to Thomas 
Snodham on June 17, 1609, and to W. Stansby on February 23, 1626. 
In both cases, the next two titles in the list of books to be transferred 
are Maries Exercise and Maries Meditations. Auspicante Iehoua. 
Maries Exercise was printed by Thomas Este in 1597;° Maries Medi- 
tations was entered to Thomas Este on December 30, 1595, though 
the entry is wrongly ascribed to Auspicante Iehoua in A Short-Title 
Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, & Ireland, 1475- 
1640. The Mary of Maries Exercise was of course Mary, Count- 
ess of Pembroke, to whom Breton dedicated this small volume of 
prayers; and it is possible that the entry to Thomas Este, in 1595, 
of Maries Meditations, was of a London edition of The Pilgrimage 
To Paradise Ioyned With The Countesse of Penbrookes loue, printed 
at Oxford by Joseph Barnes in 1592. The latter book is likewise 
dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke; and, in the address ““To the 
The only recorded copy is in the Huntington Library. 
*In Plymouth Public Library and in the British Museum. 


* Houghton was sheriff from 1593 to 1594. See Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, 1592-1595. 

*Musgrave’s Obituary gives the date as 1569 (?1596). The later year is correct, be- 
cause on Dec. 12, 1596, Alderman Houghton was involved in a commercial dispute 
with some merchant strangers; and on Feb. 27, 1597, he had died with the dispute still 
unsettled, (Acts of the Privy Council.) 

° The only recorded copy is in the British Museum. Auspicante Jehoua was reprinted 
in The Works in Verse and Prose of Nicholas Breton, ed. A. B. Grosart (1879), Vol. II. 


[69] 
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Gentlemen studients and Scholers of Oxforde;’ Breton explains that 
“The occasion, that made me first enter into this action, was to 
acquaint, the honest mindes of vertuous dispositions, with the 
heauenly Meditations, of an honourable Lady:’ 

J. O. Halliwell-Phillips printed The Countesse of Penbrooks Pas. 
sionin A Brief Description of the Ancient and Modern Manuscripts 
Preserved in the Public Library at Plymouth (1853). In 1862 the 
version in the British Museum’ was edited by N. B. G. as A Poem 
on our Saviour’ Passion by Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke: 
the mistake has been traced back to one of the editors of Horace 
Walpole’s catalogue.’ Grosart carefully collated the two manuscripts 
for his edition of the poem,’ which he regarded as the self-evident 
work of Breton, being in the familiar style of his religious poems, 
having at the end his customary motto “Gloria in excelsis deo,’ and 
being a companion poem to The Countesse of Penbrookes loue 
printed with Breton’s The Pilgrimage To Paradise (1592). Dr. Brins- 
ley Nicholson’ considered that The Countesse of Penbrooks Passion 
was written circa 1600, because it resembled Breton’s other religious 
poems written during 1600-1601, and because it contained two 
verses that occur also in Thomas Watson’s The Tears of Fancie, 
published posthumously in 1593. Dr. Nicholson felt that these 
verses were in Watson’s rather than Breton’s style. Grosart,” how- 
ever, was of the opinion that Watson, or his literary executor, was 
the borrower—The Tears of Fancie contains extensive borrowings 
from George Gascoigne’s Posies—and that The Countesse of Pen- 
brooks Passion had more affinity with The Countesse of Penbrookes 
loue (1592) than with the religious poems that Breton wrote at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Furthermore, MS. Sloane 
1303 was formerly the property of ‘‘Johannis Botterelli, Anno 
Domini, Nouembris 27. 1600”—which gave Grosart a terminus post 
quem the poem, The Countesse of Penbrooks Passion, could not 
have been written. The discovery of The Passions of the Spirit 

° MS. Sloane 1303. 

7 See Francis B. Young, Mary Countess of Pembroke (1912), pp. 220-24. 

8 Works ... of Nicholas Breton, ed. Grosart, Vol. I. 

® Letters in The Athenaeum (Oct. 12, 1877; Mar. 9, 1878). 

10 Works .. . of Nicholas Breton, ed. Grosart, I, 1xx-1xxiii. 
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proves that the poem was in existence in the spring of 1594, but it 
does not clarify the question of the borrowing from or by Thomas 
Watson. 

Thomas Este in his dedication seems to arrogate to himself full 
responsibility for the authorship of The Passions of the Spirit: 


It is the general receiued opinion amég most men that nothing, is 
more odious in the sight of god & good men, than vnthankfulnes.” And 
in deed, the trees & plants, & the earth it selfe, which for the rain and 
labour that is beestowed vpon them, yeelde foorth fruite, shew them- 
selues thankfull. And therfore I was so bold, (right Worshipfull) hauing 
receiued many fauours at your hands, that I might not seeme to haue 
receiued them in vaine by vnthankfulnesse, to offer vnto your worships 
hands this little present. Greater men may easely offer greater gifts. But 
if gifts may finde acceptance according to the good harts & minds of the 
giuer, I feare not but this little gift, though small in view, shall bee gra- 
ciously accepted? both because the matter is precious, & it proceedeth 
from a mind as willing to shew it thankefull, as whosoeuer els that com- 
mends him selfe by a greater present. And so wishing vnto your worship- 
ful husband and your selfe, all hearts content in this life, & euerlasting 
happines in the life to come, I humbly take my leaue. 

Your worships at commaund, 
Thomas Este. 


Grosart regarded the Halliwell-Phillips manuscript as a revised 
and improved text of The Countesse of Penbrooks Passion, but he 
accepted several alternative readings in MS. Sloane 1303. The Pas- 
sions of the Spirit does not follow either of the manuscript versions 
consistently. The poem is divided into cantos, and has Breton’s 
motto, “Gloria in excelsis deo;’ at the end, as in the Halliwell- 
Phillips manuscript; and it follows this manuscript in the following 
readings: verse 1, “figure” (SI., “figured’’); verse 21, “wonders” (S1., 
“woundes”’). On the other hand, The Passions of the Spirit favors 
MS. Sloane 1303 in verse 21, “left my chiefe blesse” (H.-P, “‘who left 
chiefe blisse”’); and in verse 47, ‘my secret griefe” (H.-P, “gripinge’”’). 
On the whole, The Passions of the Spirit” is a less accurate text: the 


“Cf. Nicholas Breton, The Pilgrimage To Paradise, Dedication to the Countess of 
Pembroke: “Right Honourable, my bounden seruice in all duety remembred, I haue 
often read and heard, which I verelye beleeue, that in the nature of man, there is no 
greater blot of disgrace then the vile note of ingratitude’ 


* Signature A has been bound up in this order: 1, 4, 3, 2, 5, 8, 7, 6. 
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smallness of the page has necessitated cutting the lines in half. 
Verses 54 and 55 in the manuscripts are printed as verses 56 and 57; 
and verses 88 and 89 have been reversed. There are obvious slips, 
such as verse 76, “refused” for the second time instead of “‘abused”; 
verse 45, “penitencie” (MSS, “‘patience’’); verse 60, “Oh sinne! so 
sinne/ hath compast mee about” (MSS, “so close hath compast me”), 
And in the following instances the manuscript version is to be pre- 
ferred: verse 1, ‘most mornefull” (MSS, “melancholy’’); verse 56, 
“by my firme faith applyed” (MSS, “in penitence applied”). ‘There 
are one or two instances in which mistakes in both manuscripts are 
corrected in the printed book: for example, verse 73, “Ingratitude” 
corrects the manuscripts’ “a gratitude”; and verse 98, ‘““Io see the 
Gray hound course the Hart in chase,’ is to be preferred to the manv- 
scripts’ “‘to see the grayhounde course, the hounde in chase.’ Some- 
times The Passions of the Spirit provides a third version from which 
to choose: 
verse 36 the traytorous world 
did tyranize vpon him. (The Passions) 
Howe trayter worlde did tiranyze vpon him. (H.-P) 
Howe traytors wordes tyranised vpon him (SI.) 
verse 43 Might not my soule 
bee sooner in a wish, 
Would I were such a tombe 
or such a fish. (The Passions) 
Might not my soule be synner, I could wish 
That I were such a tombe or such a fishe. (H.-P) 


Might not my soule be synner, for a wish 
Would I were such a tombe or such a fishe. (Sl.) 
verse 65, In mercies loue 
is my soules life preserued. (The Passions) 
My Sauiours death hath my soules life preserued.* (H.-P) 
In Heauen for me there is a place reserued. (SL.) 


In the margin of verse 14 


I can not figure 

sorrow in conceit, 
Sorrow exceedes 

all figures of hir sence: 


* Cf. verse 68, “And by his death our euer liues preserued:’ 
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is written in a seventeenth-century hand ‘‘Par nulla figura dolori;’ 
which is the motto at the end of a poem, entitled “An extreame pas- 
sion,’ in Melancholike humours (1600): 


Or say no, no figure can suffice, my sorrowes forme to fashion, 
Mere patiéce thus hath shew’d her selfe, bey6d her selfe in passion. 
Par nulli figura dolori, nec dolor meo. 


At the end of The Passions of the Spirit, Thomas Este has printed 
two prayers, in verse, similar to the Hymn printed with Breton’s An 
Excellent Poeme vpon the longing of a blessed heart (1601), and to 
the short poems in The Soules Harmony (1602). The last verse of 
the second prayer contains, as do many of Breton’s works, a refer- 
ence to Queen Elizabeth; and the probability is that these prayers 
were written by Breton. They are quoted here in full, as they are 
not available elsewhere: 


A PRAIER. 


O Heauenly God, 6 father deere 
cast downe thy tender eie: 

Vpon a wretch that prostrate heere 
before thy throne doth lye. 

O poure thy precious oile of grace 
into my wounded heart, 

O let the drops of mercy swage, 
the rigor of my smart. 


My fainted soule oppressed sore, 
with carefull clogge of sinne: 

In humble sute submits it selfe, 
thy mercie Lord to winne. 

Grant mercy then O sauiour sweet 
to mee most wofull thrall: 

whose morneful cry to thee 6 Lord 
doth still for mercy call. 


Thy blessed will I haue despised, 
vpon a stubborne minde: 

And to the sway of worldly things 
my selfe I haue enclinde. 

forgetting heaué & heuély powers 
where God & saints doth dwell: 

My life had like to tread the path, 
that leads the way to hell. 
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But now my god & loadstar bright 
I will no more doe so: 
To think vpon my former life, 
my heart doth bleed for woe. 
Alack I sigh, alack I sob, 
alack I doe repent: 
That euer my licencious will, 
so wickedly was bent. 


Sith now therfore with mournfull plaints 
that I thy mercie craue: 
O Lord for thy great mercies sake, 
let mee thy mercy haue. 
Restore to life my wicked soule, 
which else is like to die: 
So shall my voice vnto thy name, 
sing praise eternally. 


Now blessed bee the Father first, 
then blessed bee the Sonne: 
And blessed bee the holy Ghost, 
by whom all things are done. 
Blesse mee O blessed Trinitie, 
with thy eternall grace: 
That after death, my soule may haue 
in heauen a dwelling place. 


FINIS. 


A PRAIER. 


With heauie hart I call to thee, 

O Lord giue eare vnto my plaint 
In my distresse consider me, 

& mark how y my soul doth faint 
Forlorne with care because that I, 

so oft offend thy maiestie. 


My due desert doth breed despaire 
& hell I shall haue for my hier, 
Vnles thou wilt thy wrath forbere: 
to punish mee in thy iust yre. 

But sith thy mercy passeth all, 
For mercy Lord I cry and call. 
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And sith thou paidst y blodie prise, 
the fathers wrath to pacifie: 

In thy great power & strength arise 
forgiue my sinnes O Lord I cry, 

lest y my soul be brought to naught 

which once y hast so dereli bought 


Forgiue thy people all their crime, 
whose aid on thee doth still depéd 
And with thy hand in this our time 
Our noble Queene O lord defend: 
And that shee may hir foes deface, 
powre vpon hir thy heauély grace. 
Amen. 
FINIS. 


JEAN ROBERTSON 
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Thomas Gray’s “Journal for 1754 from the 
first of March” 


OT LONG AFTER the death of Thomas Gray, William Johnson 

Temple wrote of him, “Perhaps he was the most learned man 
in Europe:” However hyperbolical this statement may sound to the 
critical modern reader, it would have seemed even more of an ex- 
aggeration to all except his close friends in Gray’s lifetime. For 
Gray, though constantly learning and amassing facts, could never 
bring himself to publish his findings; and, although his associates 
were fully aware of his erudition, the general public had heard 
little of him save as the author of the vastly popular Elegy and a 
small sheaf of other poems, much less appealing.’ But his reputation 
as a scholar was soon made known to the public by his biographers 
and editors, and anyone who wishes today to learn of his accumu- 
lated researches may turn to a variety of sources.” 

The journal printed below is only one indication of the consum- 
ing interest Gray had in searching the realms of learning. “We are 
born with eyes, Gray used to say; but it is often a long time before 
we use them:” Gray used his, beyond question, to observe the truth 
in a wide variety of subjects. He loved music and apparently knew 
it well. He was a thorough scholar in the classics, as, of course, were 
many of his contemporaries. But he went further than most univer- 

?This well-known statement first appeared in print in the London Magazine for 
March, 1772. According to Boswell, his friend Temple sent him the character of Gray, 


in which the sentence appears, in a letter. Boswell had it printed in the London Maga- 


zine. See Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1905), 
III, 429 and n. 4. 


*Gray’s appointment as professor of history at Cambridge probably came about as a 
result of his friendship with Richard Stonhewer, who knew his qualifications for the 
position and who apparently proposed his name to the Duke of Grafton, the man 
responsible for the appointment. Gray had little or no reputation with the general 
public as a historian. See Correspondence of Thomas Gray, ed. Paget Toynbee and 
Leonard Whibley (Oxford, 1935), III, 1038, n. 9; and William Powell Jones, Thomas 


Gray, Scholar (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), p. 108. All further references to Gray’s letters 
will be to the edition cited here. 


* Two detailed and modern scholarly accounts are those by Roger Martin, Essai sur 
Thomas Gray (Paris, 1934), and Jones, op. cit. 


‘Sir John Cullum to Richard Gough (Mar. 1, 1783), in John Nichols, Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1812-15), VIII, 689. 


C771 
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sity men of his time, as his notes on Plato and Aristophanes alone 
indicate, not to mention the study he gave to a number of other 
Greek and Roman writers.’ He was also interested in the literature, 
antiquities, and architecture of his own country. He projected a 
history of English literature and did much reading for it, only to 
tire of the project, as of so many others, and never finish it.’ In 1758 
he wrote to his friend, Wharton, that he was spending his time in 
studying cathedrals, tombs, and ruins'—subjects which were to hold 
his attention for years. His interest in architecture is indicated by 
many of his letters, and notably by his concern with Walpole’s build- 
ing at Strawberry Hill, and by his essay on Norman architecture, 
The books which he borrowed from Pembroke in 1746-47 show 
clearly the range of his study in Greek literature, Greek antiquities, 
the early history of England, and natural history.’ During the same 
period he was engaged in drawing up his “Chronology;’ a list of 
political events, writers, philosophers, etc., in the annals of Greece. 
He continued these researches, so that when he was made professor 
of history at Cambridge, in 1768, he was amply fitted for the posi- 
tion. As his odes testify, he was also a student of Welsh and northern 
antiquities, and his “List of Painters, from the Revival of the Art, 
to the Beginning of the last Century” bears witness to his knowledge 
of painting, as does the fact that he helped Horace Walpole with 
his Anecdotes of Painting.’ And, along with many another in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, he was attracted by the Orient 
and devoted long hours of study to it.” 

Obviously Gray the poet was also Gray the scholar, but his re- 
searches did not stop with the humanities. He was deeply interested 
in natural history, and during his last ten years it was his “favourite 
study: Perhaps no one subject held a stronger grip on his attention 

5 See Jones, op. cit., pp. 49 ff., and Martin, op. cit., pp. 201 ff. 

° For his essay on metrics and on Lydgate, see Works, ed. Edmund Gosse (London, 
1884), I, 323 ff. For a detailed account of his work on English poetry, see Jones, op. cit., 
pp. 84 ff. 

* Correspondence, II, 565. *® Jones, op. cit., p. 56. 


® The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray, ed. John Mitford (‘Aldine British Poets”; 
London, 1836), XX XIX, Ixxvii. 


10 See Martin, op. cit., pp. 209 ff., and Jones, op. cit., pp. 70-83. 
11 The Poems of Mr. Gray. To Which are Prefixed Memoirs of His Life and Writings 
by W. Mason (2d ed.; London, 1775), p. 341. 
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throughout his life. Mason tells us that his uncle instructed him in 
botany, so that, by the time he was fifteen, he was “a considerable 
botanist”; and, if we are to judge by his letters and journals, he 
never lost sight of the appeal of nature. From the time when, in 
August of 1736, he wrote to Walpole from Burnham and described 
ina light but appreciative tone his natural surroundings, to the last 
months of his life, his work is larded with references to scenery, 
flowers, crops, the state of the seasons, etc. Dozens of passages in his 
letters manifest this interest. There is, for instance, the famous let- 
ter, written in 1739, in which he describes for his mother the won- 
ders and beauties of the Grande Chartreuse. And there is the letter 
of 1742 to Chute, asking him to send some of the roots “of a certain 
Flower, wch I have seen at Florence, it is a huge white Hyacynth 
tinged with Pink. . . :’ A little later he writes again, calling himself 
a blunderer: he should have remembered that the plant cannot be 
taken out of the ground until it stops blooming, and he remembers 
now that it is probably just blooming.” In 1753 he writes to his 
good friend Wharton and gives him an account of the appearance 
of the country, and the state of the crops—an account which he calls 
“my Georgick in prose:’ This was only one of a number of such 
detailed records which he made for Wharton“--records which dem- 
onstrate his careful observation. He was constantly making excur- 
sions, noticing, cataloguing, collecting. 

Gray had extensive opportunity for learning the natural sciences, 
and particularly botany, for it was a subject that was becoming 
popular in the latter part of his life.” He was a friend of Benjamin 
Stillingfleet and Michael Tyson, both botanists of ability, and he 
undoubtedly knew a number of others, particularly those around 

” Correspondence, I, 208. 

* Tbid., p. 215. 

“ Cf. Correspondence, Letters 296, 303, 306, 313, 331, 373, 420, 459- 


* For an account of the interest in botany in England in the eighteenth century, and 
especially of the Cambridge botanists, see Jones, op. cit., pp. 129 ff. Today, the best- 
known of the naturalists is, of course, the famous Gilbert White of Selborne. White's 
method of keeping his records is an interesting parallel to that of Gray. From 1751 to 
1768 White kept a “Garden Kalendar” which consisted of records of the state of the 
weather, planting, flowering, and some personal matters. In 1768 he began to keep his 
records in the “Naturalist’s Journal;’ the first volume of which he said he had as a 
gift from “the Honourable Mr Barrington, the Inventer’’ See the Journals of Gilbert 
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Cambridge. But Gray’s learning was by no means confined to the 
information which he got from his friends. As Mason noted in his 
Memoirs, when Gray took up the study of the natural sciences, he 
followed his usual scholarly method and went to the authorities on 
the subject. We have already noted that in 1746-47 he was taking 
out of the library books on natural science. On August 9, 1750, he 
wrote to Wharton that he had gone through three volumes of His- 
toire Naturelle, by Buffon and Daubenton.” He read, in fact, many 
authorities, but by far the greatest influence on his study of natural 
history was that of the Swedish scientist Linnaeus. In 1759 Gray 
bought a copy of the tenth edition of Linnaeus,” and from that time 
followed it closely, making additions and correcting the material 
which he found there. His interleaved copy of this work is still ex- 
tant (in the Harvard Library), and shows the prodigious amount of 
time he must have given to observing and recording during the last 
decade of his life.” 

The journal here printed for the first time” is one of a series 
of journals or pocket diaries which Gray kept from 1754. Among 
Gray’s papers, Mason found copies of them for twelve years, written 
between the years 1754 and 1770. The ones for 1755 and 1760 are 





White, ed. Walter Johnson (London, 1931), p. xxxix. Gray also kept his records in such 
books as the “Garden Kalendar;’ and in 1767 he began to enter them in the “Naturalist’s 
Journal; which he continued to do until May 18, 1771, shortly before his death. For 
an account of this volume, see C. W[right], A Catalogue, Briefly Descriptive of Various 
Books, and Original Manuscripts of the Poet Gray ({[London], 1851), pp. 21-22. The 
“Inventer” was Daines Barrington, a friend of both White and Gray. For his relations 
with Gray, see Correspondence, III, 1000, n. 8. In an essay “On the Linnaean System” 
Barrington mentioned both White and Gray in the same paragraph, as naturalists. See 
Miscellanies (London, 1781), p. 268. 
1° Gray criticizes their method. 17 Jones, op. cit., p. 128. 


18 He divided the first volume of Linnaeus into two parts and interleaved the whole. 
The first part of the first volume, with the interleaving, contains 676 pages, of which 
622 have notes by Gray, most of them of some length, and some running to a full page. 
Most of the notes are from books, but many are derived from his own observations. 
They are usually in Latin, but there are also some in French, Italian, and English. 
The second part of the first volume contains 970 pages of interleaving and text, of 
which all but about twenty have notes. The third volume (the second of Linnaeus) 
contains 1,122 pages, and there are just as many notes as in the other two volumes, 
though they tend to be briefer. The volumes also contain many drawings of birds, 
insects, mollusks, and testacea. See Charles Eliot Norton, The Poet Gray as a Naturalist: 
With Selections from His Notes on the Systema Naturae of Linnaeus and Facsimiles of 
Some of His Drawings (Boston, 1903), pp. 11 ff. 


” Huntington Library Manuscript 12549. 
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now in the Pembroke College Library.” As the “Journal for 1754” 
shows, Gray was exceedingly meticulous in making his observations 
and in keeping his records. Even a casual glance at the document 
indicates that there are few days upon which there is not some ob- 
servation entered. The summaries of conditions in the preceding 
year and of those prevailing in the months for which the records are 
here kept, show plainly his interest in getting a composite picture of 
the conditions at places other than Stoke, Cambridge, or wherever 
he happened to be. The journal is an early example of a predilection 
which we see in his correspondence of a few years later, when he 
compares thermometer readings with Wharton and at one time 
sends him comparative calendars of Upsala, Stratton in Norfolk, 
and Cambridge—the first kept by Berger, a follower of Linnaeus, 
the second by the English scientist Stillingfleet, and the third by 
Gray himself.” 

The “Journal for 1754,’ like many of Gray’s letters, contains de- 
scriptive passages worthy of the poet. Such phrases as “Bright, with 
clouds flying,’ “serene night,’ and “cool starry night;’ and the sen- 
tences, “the Sky-lark sung aloud on the 6th, as did the Wren on the 
7th, when Gnats were flying, & a swarm of Bees were seen,’ and “on 
the last day I heard the Sky-lark sing; & saw, the day before, a flight 
of Sea-Gulls going toward the Sea,’ show a definite sense of the 
poetry of nature. The remarkably detailed knowledge which he 
demonstrates in the journal and in his letters, time and again, leads 
one to believe that he must have put this information to use in his 
poetry. But a rereading of his verse shows that, as Oliver Elton has 
observed,” he kept his detailed knowledge of nature for his prose, 
and depended upon generalization when he put his hand to verse. 
He never chose to publish his learning in natural science—not even 
in the oblique fashion of bringing it into his poetry. 

H. ‘'T. SWEDENBERG, JR. 
” See Correspondence, I, xxix-xxx. 


“On July 21, 1759, Gray wrote to Wharton and gave him readings from the ther- 
mometer in London, saying that he was prepared to correspond with Wharton about 
temperature; he continued to do so, off and on, for almost twelve years. His letter con- 
taining the comparative calendars for the year 1755, was written to Wharton on Jan. 31, 
1761. 


* A Survey of English Literature, 1730-1780 (London, 1928), II, 79. 
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JOURNAL FOR 1754” FROM THE FIRST OF MARCH. 


The Summer of 1753 had been (in the North of England, particularly 
about Durham) rather wet, with East Winds & cold evenings, especially 
in August & September. yet the Harvest was good [&] got in earlier than 
usual there, being over in the Low-lands by the middle of September. 
they had very good Plumbs (against a Wall, for they have no standards; 
& Mulberries, ripe Walnuts, golden Pippins are unknown there), some 
Duke-cherries, & even figs, but the Peaches & Nectarines were insipid. 
Grapes they have none. in the West-Riding of Yorkshire, where the Cli- 
mate is more gentle, the high hills of Cleveland & the E: Riding shelter- 
ing them from those bleak winds, the Winter was less advanced, I saw 
black Grapes that appear’d ripe against a house at Topcliff, & at York 
Walnuts sold 20 a-penny. 

In all the South of England there had been an extraordinary drougth, 
the first signs of wch appear’d in Northamptonshire, the pastures being 
every where dried & burnt up, even by the river-sides: it was then the 
first week in October. in Middlesex the Lime-trees having shed most of 
their leaves had put [out] long Michaelmas-shoots cloath’d with as fresh 
a verdure as in April. the early turneps had been destroy’d by insects & 
want of rain, as were the Peas & Tares in most places. the Hay-harvest 
was bad, but finish’d by Midsummer, wch was 3 weeks sooner than usual 
in Buckinghamshire. the Wheat was all got in by the goth of August, & 
the Oats still earlier in some parts. Barley, Beans, &c: by the 7th of Sep- 
tember. all kinds of fruit had been riper & of a better tast than common; 
grapes in great plenty & excellent. the gth of October it began to rain 
smartly, wch it had not done in 6 weéks before. the new-sown Rye was 
then green upon the ground g inches high, & in the grounds near y{e] 
Thames about Upton & Datchet, wch are forwarder than the more in- 
closed country, they had done sowing their wheat. the Oak & Elm were 
still in full verdure: & retain’d a great deal of it till the middle of Novem- 
ber. the days too till that time were for the most part warm as in sum- 
mer, & fine weather. 

In Decemb:r & January there was little rain or snow: it was commonly 
dry, but with piercing winds & very hard frosts. [t]he beginning of Feb:y 
it snow’d for 3 days continually in C[am]bridgeshire; some people were 
froze to death, the Cam was fro[ze] over, & people scated to Ely. Cab- 

* The manuscript is a holograph of seventeen pages, octavo, written in Gray's famous 
hand—neat, every letter formed with meticulous care. There are occasional insertions 
and some few passages scored out. These are not indicated unless they have some bear- 
ing on the text. Gray’s capitalization, punctuation, spelling, and abbreviations have 
been followed exactly. The dots and short dashes that he frequently inserted, as leaders, 
have been omitted. As was his custom, he used many superior letters; these have all 


been lowered. The journal was kept in parallel columns, ruled off in pencil; these have 
been reproduced as closely as practicable. 
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bages, Broccoli, Spinach & other edible plants were almost everywhere 
destroy’d, as were the Geraniums, Mignonettes, & other hardy exoticks 
under shelter, where they were not in hot-houses. the end of the month 
was fine with clear bright days: in the sun it was extremely warm, but 
the wind was cold. 

As the year advanced it appear’d, that the Fig-trees were kill’d down 
to the root. the Phlomis, Cytisus Maranthae, & many Passion-Flowers 
were quite destroy’d; the Pomegranate, Bay, & Laurustine much dam- 
aged, but not kill’d.™ 


March. | Wind. Weather. 





le Warm & clear 
but a cool wind 


cold. sleet at night 
morning clear with 
flying clouds. aftern:n 
hail, & snow, but not 
to lie. night, snow 
same Sunshine, hail, & snow 
brisk & | by fits. 
cold 
same _ | snow most of the day. Pain in the breast, & a sinking 
a point | night clear & frosty. there frequently, wch goes off by 
more E: exercise & quick motion.” 


PS e2N AVP ep 











“A comparison of the material here printed, on the period up to the middle of 
October, with a similar summary which Gray sent Wharton in a letter of Oct. 18, 1753, 
shows that he used much of the same materials in both accounts, and frequently even 
the same phrases. Since the present journal begins in March of 1754, the probability is 
that Gray kept an earlier record and that from it he extracted materials for both the 
letter and the journal. Obviously there was another pocket diary for 1754, since Mason 
said that he found the plan for the “Ode on the Pleasure arising from Vicissitude” 
sketched in the diary for this year. (See Correspondence, I, 420, n. 1a.) The present 
journal contains no mention of the poem. 

* When Gray died, on July go, 1771, his physicians diagnosed his malady as “Gout 
in the Stomach;’ a disease which has been variously identified as arteriosclerosis (Martin, 
op. cit., p. 12) and uremia (Correspondence, III, 1272, n. 2). Whatever the cause of 
Gray’s death, there is no doubt that he was often ill, and frequently melancholy, the 
latter disturbance springing partly, at least, from his physical condition. Before this 
date (March 11, 1754) he had spoken occasionally of low spirits and melancholy (Letters 
110 and 138), but the entries in the journal for March are the first of many accounts 
of physical illness—accounts which were soon to appear in his correspondence and 
were to continue, off and on, during the remainder of his life. (Martin, who saw the 
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Wind. 


Weather. 





E:N:E: 


same 
same, 
high & 
bluster- 
ing. 
various. 
fixes E: 
not so 
high 
N:E: 
brisk 
& cold. 








snow & sunshine. night 
cloudy, & freezes. 

snow all day & night. 
Morning, holds up, tho’ 
cloudy. at noon thick snow, 
lasts 12 hours. freezing 
clear night. 

faint Sunshine & thaw. 

night snowy 


Clear. snow lies. after- 
noon snow again. freezing 
night. 

bright & freezing 

clear morning. snowy night. 
freezes hard 


Sun. frost continues. 
aftern:n Snow. fine night 


Cloudy & very cold. then 
Snow. then thaw & rain all 


day & night 


Bright warm morning aftern:n 
overcast. clear night. 
Overcast. then clear. 
rain towards night. 


Marbled sky. then cloudy. 





Cramp in the calf of one leg. some 
pain & contraction in the right 
knee, & hip felt several times this 
month, with a dull pain in the 
back above the loins, chiefly upon 
first waking, or in stooping. an 
itching eruption about the wrists, 
& often some pain in the left foot. 





entry, for Mar. 19, printed in a Hodgson catalogue of rare books to be sold in 1916 
[op. cit., p. 10], marks this as the first indication of Gray’s physical infirmity.) It will 
be noted that the journal contains only a few entries concerning health; and in none 
of the extant letters for 1754 does Gray give any indication of illness. But in 1755 
disease attacked him with force, the journal for that year having frequent entries, in 
Latin, concerning his symptoms. (See the extracts, from the journal, reprinted in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, N.S., XXIV, 229 ff., and all the entries on health printed in 
Roger Martin, Chronologie de la vie et de l’'oeuvre de Thomas Gray [Paris, 1931], pp. 
151-55.) After this his letters chronicle his bad health, though they do not give the 
impression that he was an invalid. Martin has analyzed Gray with the weapons of 
modern psychoanalysis and comes to some interesting conclusions. (Essai, pp. 8 ff.) 
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Weather. 





Cloudy. aftern:n some sleet & 
hail. night overcast. 
Cloudy 


same Put two Jonquil roots, & two 
white Hyacinths taken out of the 
same ground into Water-glasses: the 
flower-stems of the latter were 
Clearing up. very cold. then 3 inches long. also some 
cloudy again at night almond, codlin, & cherry-branches. 
Foggy & cloudy. clear at night 


Some snow fell. then sunshine,| Set 6 yellow Lupine seeds in 
hail, & snow by fits. clear wet Moss. 

night & very sharp frost 
Cold, bright morning. Set two Windsor-beans in moss. 
:| noon overcast, some 
snow towards night. 











MARCH-17 54. 


The first 6 days of this month it was so fine weather, that the Thrush 
Chaffinch, & Robin, were singing aloud; the Rooks flock’d together & 
began to repair their nests. the vernal Crocus, black Hellebore, Snow- 
drop, Polyanthus, & Mezereon were in full bloom, together with the 
Hepatica; the Jonquil & Hyacinth were high above ground. but the rest 
of the month was so unseasonably cold, & the snow (wch continued upon 
the Hills lieing in drifts till the beginning of April) so violent, that 
nothing made any progress almost. those kitchen-plants, that the winter 
had spared, were now cut off. there was no pasture for the Cattle, wch 
raised the price of Meat considerably. the Apricots began to blossom on 
a South-Wall on the 1oth, but are so nip’d by the frosts, that there are 
little hopes of fruit. the Almond, Horse-chestnut, Tacamahac, & Lilac, 
were ready to open their buds on ye 15th, & remain’d so on the gist. 
Cherries, Pears, Apples, & Peaches were still backwarder, & shew’d little 
sign of blossoming. the Elder, & some Honeysuckles open’d their leaves 
on the 22d, but were discolour’d & pinchd by ye cold. begun to look 
green about Lady-day, the Gooseberry:” but there is yet no appearance 
of verdure in the country. the first violets appear’d in a border under 
aS: Wall on the gth. the common double Wall-flower near a W: Wall, 


*In this sentence Gray has scored out a passage before “begun to” and one after 
y passag egu 


“the Gooseberry:’ The figures between the lines are his, showing the order of the sen- 
tence as he recast it. 
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tho’ its flowers were set, seem’d parch’d & dying with the cold. single 
blue Hyacinth flower’d the 10th, the common Hare-bells about the 25th, 
some single Jonquils the goth, but had little or no smell, no more than 
the violets. the single Daffodil appear’d the 17th. the single Snowdrops 
were going off about the gth, the double a little after, the Crocus about 
the 17th, but the Hepatica bloom’d the whole Month. during the little 
sunshine there was, the Bees were busy at work, especially about the 
yellow flowring Willows, in the end of ye month. on the last day I heard 
the Sky-lark sing; & saw, the day before, a flight of Sea-Gulls going toward 
the Sea. the Snows were deep & heavy, I believe, over all the Island, cer- 
tainly in the Eastern half of it: they seem to have come from Picardy & 
French-Flanders, where they were said to lie exceeding deep. in Norfolk 
the severe weather, the want of grass, and great scarcity of hay destroy'd 
a number of their sheep, & they were forced to kill most of their lambs, 
least they should die of themselves. it was much the same in this County: 
many lost a third part of their flocks. people had increased their stock 
of sheep on account of the Murrain among the black Cattle. 


April. Wind. Weather. 





S:W: high Very cold. Sleet, then 
rain alone. cloudy night 
N:W: Bright cold Morning. 
then a little Hail. clear 
Moon. 

S:W: brisk & cool. Fine Morning. a Shower 
at noon. 

then clear all night. 
Same, but milder. Sunshine & clouds. af- | Almond-branch blows 
ternoon showery. clear | in water. 

at night Pain in the left foot. 
Same. Warm & overcast, clear-| Put some Anemone- 
er afternoon & night. | roots into wet spunge; 
7 weeks later, than 
they are usually put 
into the earth. 
Same;brisk, butwarm.| Bright, with clouds fly- 
ing. 

W:S:W: cooler. Bright & clear. at night] Hyacinth in water 9 
mild air as in summer. | inches high. 

Same, very gentle. Bright fine day. Beans in water had 
roots an inch long; now 
taken out of the Moss, 
& put in Water only. 
White Hyacinth blows 
in water, 14 inches 
high. 











Easter-da 
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Wind. Weather. 





N:E: cooler & a little | Fine day. cloudy night. 
hazy. 
S:E: Overcast all day. some 
drops of rain at night. 
N:E: then S:E: Overcast. clear’d at A branch of a stand- 
noon. cloudy night. ard-Plum blows in wa- 
ter. the Anemone’s 
had struck root in wet 
spunge. 
N: cooler Bright with flying clouds. 
fine night. 
Same. Cloudy all day. some | Beans in water put out 
rain at night. their first leaf. Codlin- 
buds open in water. 
N:W: Cloudy. clearer at noon.| Took the Lupines out 
warm cloudy night. of Moss, where they 
had struck root, & put 
them into water only. 
N:N:E: brisk. Showry with some hail. 
at night Rain. 
N:E: cold. Sunshine, hail, & rain, 
by fits. 
N:W: then W: high | Some Sleet, hail, & | Hyacinths 18 inches 
& cold. rain. frosty night. high in water, & in 
bloom. _Lupines an 
inch high. Beans two 
& %, with roots 8 
inches long. 
N:W: brisk & cold. | Hail & Snow by fits. | Pain in the breast felt 
clear night with ice. again. 
Same. Clouds & Sun. then 
thick snow. clear icy 
Night. 
W:cold. then W:S:W:} Clouds & Sun. then 
high. overcast & Rain. 
N:W: cold. then N: | Cloudy. then bright & 
clear. frosty fine Night 
N:N:E: Bright day with some 
clouds. 
clear night & frost. 
N:W: cold. Bright day & night. 
Same. W: at evening.| Faint Sun. Rain towards 
night. 
N:W: warmer. Overcast. clears at 
noon. cloudy night. 














April. 


4 
+ 
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Wind. 


Weather. 





26. 


Same, warm. 


N:E: warm. 
E: 
Same, cool. 


Same. 





then E: 





Same. rain at noon. 
then holds up, but 
cloudy. 


Overcast. clear evening. 


hazy cool night. 


Faint Sun. clear at noon. 


fine but cool night. 
Overcast. afternoon 
bright & clear night. 
Morning misty & cool. 
day bright & warm. 
clear cool night. 





Took a large Tuberose, 
whose leaves were 16 
inches long out of the 
Pot & put it in water, 
one of ye Beans 9 
inches high. 
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APRIL. 


The cold Winds & Frosts were sharper far than is usual in this month, & 
the quantity of Rain not sufficient to penetrate the ground. the Snow, 
wch had fall’n in March was not all dissolved till the 4th day. the 
Wheat appear’d thin & backward on the 7th, but the Rye was very green. 
Cherries on a South Wall began to blow on the 5th, but the Standards 
open’d not till the very end of the Month. the Pear & Plum on a 
W: Wall were ready to open on the 5th & were in blossom, as well as the 
Peaches, by the 8th. the Almond blew on the 5th, its flowers (as did 
those of the Apricot) went off about the goth, and the leaves appear’d. 
the Apple open’d its heads, & discover’d the flower-buds on the 23d. 
the standard-Plum blew the same day; the standard-Cherry & Pear were 
not in full bloom till the last day of the month. the Trees put out in 
the following order. French Elm blossom’d on the 6th, the buds of the 
Ash were then black & swelling. the Poplar & Yew were in blossom on 
the gth. the Ash & Sallow on the 22d, when the Dutch Elm (in hedges) 
& such young Sycamores, as were shelter’d, put out their leaves. the 
great Sycamores & Horse-Chestnuts open’d their leaves & blossoms on 
the 26th. some Limes & Willows on the 27th; & the Aspen was cover’d 
with its red Catkins, wch swarm’d with Bees, but had no leaves yet. 
the flowering Shrubs open’d thus their leaves. 


Double-Sweet Bryar on an East | te The Flowers in this manner. 
Wall, & White-Lilac on a South { : 
Black-thorn in full bud. | 


in full bloom { ‘ Some Crocus’s still flow’ ring 3d 


Anemone puts out leaves Ist. 


Persian Lilac, Tacamahac, Yellow Flos-Adonis 6th. 


open their leaves 8th. Double Hyacinth’s in a warm border 8th. 


Provence-Rose, on a S: Wall same. 


Single Anemone blows, & double |... 
Syringa, 9th. Daffodil ° 


Gelder-rose 12th. 


Martagon-leaves high above ground same. 
Double-blossom’d Peach flower’d 14th. Single yellow Narcissus Polyanthus, 
Mezereon had done flow’ring 20th. & Crown-Imperial blows 9th. 


Roses put out leaves same. Creeping rose-colour Cereus, & Lith 
Furze in bloom 2st. Alysson of Candy blow. . 
Hawthorn in leaf 22d. Wood-Anemones 12th 
Flow’ring Raspberry in leaf 23d. Vantol-Tulip 13th. 
a 8th Double-Jonquil, & Pulsatilla 14th. 
Dwerf-Almend Gowers enme Ranunculus-leaves appear same. 
Scorpion-Senna, on a E. Wall Auricula blows, (but many were 15th. 
. P 29. 
nip’d by the cold on the 19th 





flowers, | __ 
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15th. 


Violets in warm beds go off, as did 20th 
the Hepatica. 


Oriental Hyacinth’s in full bloom 


Common dark Muscari in bloom 
Single Wall-flower blows 


Double Anemone & Ranunculus 
kept under a Glass-case, blow. 


Dwarf purple Iris 


the Narcissus Polyanthus with 


Single pale yellow Narcissus, & 
pale Petals & a yellow cup 


Tulip & yellow Asphodel 


have form’d their stems. 
Single blew Periwinkle flowers 


Auriculas & single Anemones in 
full bloom. ene 


The wild Flowers appear’d thus. 
Violets, in hedges 

Primroses 

Daisies, & Butter-flowers. 


Dandelion, 





Cowslip 


May. 


Weather. 


The Rooks were busy in building, the 
first day of the Month. the Sky-lark 
sung aloud on the 6th, as did the 
Wren on the 7th, when Gnats were 
flying, & a swarm of Bees were 

seen. the lesser Tortoise-shell 

& Brimstone Butterflies were abroad 
on the 8th, & on the 9th the 
Humble-bee: when the grey & 

green Linnet, the Robin, & Chaffinch 
were in full song. the Quickset 
hedges look’d green by the 27th, & 
common Flies in small numbers 
appeard. on the last day of April 
the Nightingale sung, the Thrush, & 
Redtail, &c: 

The Spring was as late on the 
Continent both North & South, as 
with us. on the 7th was a 
Storm of wind with Lightening & 
hail at Paris. on the 22d they 
complain’d of the long winter at 
Naples, wch was then just changed 
to great heat without any 
intermediate Spring: & on the 
30th it was still winter at 
Stockholm, the snow lying, 

& ground hard-froze. 





& E: 
2. N:E: 
3. S:E: then S:W: 


serene night. 


Perfectly bright. 
Fainter Sun. clear night. 
Foggy. at9 clears. very fine. 


Warm & fine. night dark. 


Hyacinths in water go off. 


Beans in water 18 inches 
high. Lupines 3 inches. 
Anemone puts out leaves 
an inch high. 


Clear morning. then cloudy. 
Warm & fine. night rainy. 
Cloudy, & a shower. clear 
evening. night overcast. 
Cloudy. some rain. night 
fine. 

Misty. overcast. fine eve- 
ning cold foggy night. 


then S: 


then N:E: 
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Wind. 


Weather. 








N:E: 
N:N:E: 


S:W: brisk. 


N:W: brisk, & 


then S:W: high. 


W: high 
W:S:W: brisk. 
same, but still 
and warm. 
same, brisk. 


N:W: 


S:W: 
S:E: brisk. 


same. 
E:N:E: 
S:W: 


W:S:W: brisk. 
N:W: 


N: 
same, 
N:E: 


same. 
same, brisk. 


S:W: 


then E: 


then S:E: 





Same cloudy cool weather 

Bright, with flying clouds. 

clear night. 

Morn:g fine. noon overcast. 

some rain towards night. 

Cloudy Sunshine. night 

overcast & cool. 

same. night clear. 

Cloudy. then fine. 

Fine. shower at noon. then 

clear again. 

Faint Sun. some rain. night 
clear. 

Clouds & Sun. fine at noon 

& night, but cooler. 

Clear hot day. fine night. 

Very fine. 


Perfectly bright & hot. then 
some clouds. night fine. 
Overcast. Rain & Thunder. 
it rains all night. 

Holds up at 9. gleams of 
Sun. cool starry night. 
Rain & dark sky. rainy night 
Showry. Thunder & heavy 
rain mix’d with hail. 
Cloudy. rain at night. 
Overcast & cold. 

Overcast. at 2 clear & 
warm. 

Overcast & cold. night clear. 
Cloudy. clearer at noon. 
Cloudy & warmer. fine eve- 
ning. 





Beans in water 22 inches 


high. 


Beans flower in water. 
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MAY. 


In the beginning of the month every thing seem’d to want rain, but the 
kindly showers, that fell soon after, & the gentle weather soon brought on 
the Spring in all its verdure. Pease were 2 inches high on the first day. 
on the gd the Apple began to shew its leaves, & red flower-buds. the 4th 
the Vine shot & put out its leaves on a South-wall. the bloom of wall- 
pears went off, & the leaf spread on the 5th, when the standard Cher- 
ries were in full bloom, & Apples open’d their blossoms. Strawberries 
flower’d on the 11th. standard-pears & cherries were going out of bloom 
the 12th, but the Apple was then in full bloom, & so continued till about 
the 23d. the Barberry had leaves on the 13th. the Fig spread its leaves 
on the 18th, & the Mulberry just open’d its buds. there was a great 
appearance of fruit on the Plum & Cherry-trees by the 25th, & more Apri- 
cots than were expected. of the Trees the English Elm put out its leaves 
on the first, as did the Wallnut on the 4th, and the Oak & Ash on the 8th, 
when the French Elm was cover’d with its Samarrae. the Maple shew'd 
its leaf & blossoms on the 10th; the Virginia Plane-tree on the 18th, when 
the Horse-Chestnut was in full bloom. the Shrubs put out their leaves, 
or flowers in this order. 


Lilac shews its flowers 3d. Lilacs go off 30th. 


Dwarf-Almond still flowering , Provence-Rose on a 
South-Wall flowers 3st. 
os 


Hawthorn shews its buds 
Double-flow’ring Cherry blows 
Bladder-Senna has leaves . The Flowers open’d thus. 
Purple & white Lilac bloom Double Jonquils in full bloom Ist. 
Jasmine in leaf 
Persian Lilac blows Tulips blow 34. 
Candy-tuft-tree blows 


Single pale Narcissus with a i 
Broad-leaved Myrtle on a yellow cup; & best Polyanthus’s 
wall has leaves 


Scorpion-Senna & Gelder- | 


Tulips, Auriculas, Turkish-Ra- 
Rose blow 


nunculus, double Wall-flowers, 
Laburnum, & Cinnamon- early broad-leaved Narcissus, all 
Rose blow F in full bloom 


Double Cherry goes off , Yellow Asphodel blows 
Hawthorn in full bloom " Gentianella 


Early Honeysuckles blow ; Hare-bells continue in the shade 





in full bloom ; Mountain-Ranunculus blows 


Daffodils go off. Heart’s-Ease blows same. 


Double Anemone, & Ranunculus. 4th. 
Hawthorn blows | Double Daisy. 8th. 


White 


Piony 
luce, é 


great 
& Gia 


Mignc 
Persia 
Thrift 
Jonqu 
Anem 


Feath 


& son 
Colon 


Blue ' 
White 
White 
Yellov 


Chale 
Feath 


White 
Piony 
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White Saxifrage same. 


Piony, great purple Flower-de- 
luce, & white double Narcissus. 
great Cyanus, Lilly of the Vally, 
& Giant-Fennel blow 


18th. 


Mignonette blows 

Persian Ranunculus blows 
Thrift in flower 

Jonquils go off 

Anemone in full bloom. 


Feather’d Hyacinth blows | 
& some single Stocks f 


Colombine blows 


Blue Virginia Spiderwort. 
White Savoy Spiderwort. 

White Asphodel. 

Yellow Xiphium with dun falls. 


27th.* 


Chalcedonian Iris blows 
Feath:d Hyacinth in full bloom 


White Rocket, & flesh-colour’d 
Piony 


30th. 


31st. 
*Purple Ficoides was cover’d with 


flowers on the 27th. 


Wind 


June 





Weather. 


On the first day of the Month the Rooks 
had young ones. on the second the Swallow 
appear’d. Gnats flew in clouds on the 4th, 
& large Wasps were seen. on the 5th we 
heard the Cuckow. the Landscape did not 
look green till the 7th. the Wood-Pigeon 
was cooing on the 10th. White Butterflies 
appear’d about the 17th. May-flies 
swarm’d on the 20th, & great Flesh- 
flies with other house-flies came 
abroad, but there were remarkably few 
of them this year. the Blackbird 
was in full song the 27th. 

In the fields Marsh-marygolds 
flower’d about the 2d. Dog-violets 
were blown & the Primrose still 
continued on the 10th, when white 
Archangel, dead-Nettle, & Alehoof 
were in flower. Speedwell was in 
bloom the 17th. Clover, Charlock, 
Cranesbill, Crimson-Vetch Comfrey 
& Celandine on the 28th. 

This Spring was very unhealthy 
in France. Disorders of the Breast, 
& Scurvies carried off great 
numbers at Paris, where there were more 
burials in the single Parish of St 
Eustache in 4 Months, than usually 
happen’d in a year’s time thro’ 
the whole City. 





Ie S:W: 


same. same. 


Cloudy, & close. 


same, brisk same, with gleams of Sun. 


same. a short shower. clear 
night. 

cloudy sun. shower at noon. 

Smartshowers. clearcold night. 

Cloudy & cool. some rain. fine, 
but cold evening. 

Cloudy. some rain. 
afternoon. 

Cloudy & warm. some rain at 
night. 

Clouds flying all day. fine 
night. 


clearer 
same. brisk. 


N:W: high. 
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Wind Weather. 





same, but still. | Rain all day. clear night. 
same, brisk. | Clouds flying. fine evening. 
W:N:W: Warm. cloudy Sun. night 
overcast. 
S:E: Thunder & heavy rain. clear | Anemones (taken out of 
at 9, & warm. shower in the | water & put into Moss 
evening. night cloudy. again) now ready to 
flower. those, wch re. 
main’d in water had 
form’d no flowring stem 
15, :W: Warm & overcast. clears at | yet. the Beans were 32 
noon. evening fine. inches high, but blighted. 
the Lupines never grew 
16. :E: Close & cloudy. rain at noon. | more, & wither’d. 
London.” 17 iW: Rainy morning. clearing in the 
afternoon. 
18 " Fine. afternoon overcast. 
19 ; Cloudy. shower at noon. 
clearer even:g 


Cloudy. some rain. 

Heavy showers. 

Cloudy. much rain at night. 

Cloudy. rain at noon & in the 
night. 

Rain all day. 


N:W: Fair with flying clouds. 
N:W: brisk. at] Same. rain at noon. afternoon 
night high. fair. night overcast. 
same, high. Overcast. fair afternoon. cold 
even:g. 

W: Overcast all day. 











™ According to the two chronologies that have been worked out for Gray’s activities 
in 1754 (see Martin, Chronologie, p. 76, and Correspondence, I, liii), he was in Cam- 
bridge from Feb. 8 to June 16. He was in Stoke, with a tour to Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, etc., and London, from June 16 to Sept. 27; and he spent a week in 
London in September, before he went back to Cambridge. His entries in the journal 
give us more exact information about his whereabouts at certain times than appears 
in the other records. For instance, we know that he was in London on June 17, in 
Hampshire on July 3, and at Twickenham on July 11. But the records of the journal 
are not complete, for Gray makes no mention of a journey to London in September. 
There is also the fact that, on Aug. 13, 1754, Gray writes to Wharton that he has been 
some time away from Stoke. The journal makes no mention of such an absence, indi- 
cating, rather, that he had been at Stoke since July 16. Even with the journal this trip 
remains a mystery. 
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JUNE. 





This Month was cool for the time of year, & had much Wet, but not un- 
kindly to the Productions of the earth. the Wind almost always West, 
varying a little to South or North. the Vine shew’d its clusters of blos- 
soms on the first day of it. the Gooseberries were fit for baking on ye 3d. 
Beans & Peas blossom’d the 7th, when there were early Beans fit to eat, 
& some young Peas. Cherries on walls turn’d red on the 8th. the Scarlet 
Strawberry was ripe the 10th, & excellent. on the 17th the Rye was 
almost full grown, Wheat & Oats in ear, the Barley seem’d backward. 
Hay was making near London, & much of it already carried in. Filberds 
were form’d on the trees by the 26th in plenty, & Berberies and Currants 
changed colour. on the 2gth Hautboy-Strawberries were eatable & very 
large. some Duke-cherries were ripe on the 17th, & Wood-Strawberries; 
and there were then good French-beans. the Mulberry was in full leaf 
by the first. the Shrubs open’d thus. 


Syringa blossoms, & Damask Rose 1. White Sedum-leaved Saxifrage 4th. 


Persian Lilac goes off same Anemone’s going off 

Tree-trefoil, or Cytisus 2dus Clusii| 5 4 Persian Ranunculus in full bloom 

blossoming. Sa Double ragged Robin blows. 
Tuberose opens. 

Bladder-Senna blows 8th. Lillies of the Valley, & Harebells go 


Althea puts out leaves, off 
: same. 
& purple Cistus blows Sattin-flower, & London-Pride blown 7th. 


Orobus sylvaticus flowers 12th. Red Velesian Mowe 8th. 


Elder, in bloom 17th. Sweet-Peas, & single white Wall- 


flower. Double Balsams, & double 
Sweet-William. African Marygold. 
Yellow Everlasting, Purple & pale 


Dog-rose 
White Rose blows 


same. 


same, 


Monthly, single Yellow, Austrian, & 


Damask Rose, White, Provence, Scotch, 
22d. 
Velvet Roses in full bloom. 


Common Broom flowering same. 


Rosa-Mundi blows, & that without| 23d 
Thorns : 


Pyracantha in flower 


Red Rose blows 
— 


same. 


28th. 


The Flowers in this order. 


Catchfly blows 


Pheasant-eye Pinks, & others 





blew Cyanus. Venus-Looking-Glass.| 12th 
Flos-Adonis. Narrow-leaved sweet > & 
bulbous Iris with blue & yellow | 13th 
flowers. Yellow Moly. Crimson 
Gladiolus. Pilosella. Buphthalmum 

white & yellow. Chrysanthemum. 
Fraxinella’s. Amaranthus Coxcomb. 


Single blue Larkspur flowers. 
Orange-Lilly blows 


Horse-Chesnut & Hawthorn had | 
done flowering. 


Ranunculus still continues 


Single Sweet williams blew 
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Nigella same. 
Canterbury-Bells 29th. 
White peach-leaved Campanula | 30th 

f > 


& Everlasting Pea 


In the fields, Large purple Cranesbill was 
in flower the 8th. Nightshade, Poppy, 
Corn-bottle, & yellow Flag, the 17th. 
Ox-eye Daisie, Fox-glove, John of 

the hedge, Mallows, & Brambles the 


22d. Grasshopper-Poppy, Trefoil, 
Thistle, & Fumatory, the 27th. 


Midsummer-Pink same. 





Weather. 





Cloudy. evening fine & still. 
moonshine 

Perfectly bright & clear. 

Fair morning. afternoon cloudy 

& some rain. 

Cloudy. fine bright evening. 

Clouds & Sun. some rain in ye 

evening. 

Cloudy Sunshine. evening cold. 

Cloudy & rainy. 

Overcast. clearerafternoon. eve- 

ning fine & warm. 

Cloudy with gleams of Sunshine. 

10. : Same. clear night. 

Twickenham. 11. Bright & clear. afternoon cloudy. 
rain at night. 

Gloomy & warm. afternoon 
clearer. cloudy night. 

Cloudy & hot. night overcast. 

Cloudy sunshine. bright cool 

evening 


Clouds & Sun. cool. 


Hampshire.” 


12. | S:W: 


13. | same, brisk. 
14. | W:S:W: brisk. 
then N:W: 
15. | N:W: brisk. 











* On July 21, 1759, Gray wrote to Wharton, giving him something of a Georgic for 
that summer, but saying that since his records were incomplete he would give him an 
account of July, 1754. This he did, obviously copying from his journal for 1754. A 
comparison of the material in the letter with that printed here shows that he has essen- 
tially the same subject matter, though he has rearranged his order upon occasion, has 
changed the capitalization here and there, as well as the punctuation, and has used 
different names for a few of the flowers. In the calendar of flowers he has added the 
heading “Garden-Flowers” and has shifted the dates of some items—from the 2d to the 
3d, from. the 7th to the 5th, and from the 18th and gist to the 19th. He has omitted 
his detailed accounts of the wind and weather and the record of his own travels. The 
latter is of interest, since he tells Wharton that the account is one ‘“‘wch I observed day 
by day at Stoke’ Either he means his statement to be a general one or he has forgotten 
his trips to Hampshire and Twickenham in July of 1754. 

* Gray’s friend John Chute succeeded to the estate called the Vyne, after the death 
of his brother on May 20, 1754. (Correspondence, I, 402, n. 1.) The Vyne was in Hamp- 
shire, and therefore it is possible that Gray visited Chute there in July. 
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July. Wind. Weather. 





Stoke again, 16. | same. then S: same. then small rain, wch holds 

at night. 

S:E: then high Rainy. clears at noon. then 

at N:N:E: Rain again. 

N:W: brisk. Bright, with flying clouds. 

S: & various. Clouds & Sun. after noon Thun- 

der & rain. 

E:S:E: then S: Fine day. evening cloudy. 

S: high. Overcast. frequent showers. 

S:W: Sun bright with clouds flying. 

heavy rain in the evening. 

dark night. 

same, brisk Fair. shower after noon. clear 

cool night. 

S: brisk. Overcast with showers. dark 

night. 

N:W: Cloudy. fine afternoon. bright 

still moonshiny night. 

S:W: then N:W: | Fine. then cloudy & warm. 

night overcast. 

N:W: Rainy day. clearer night. 

N:W: Bright. shower at 11, & rain all 

day. 

N: cool. Bright with clouds flying. clear 

night. 

N:W: Fair & warm, but cloudy. still 
& gloomy evening. 

Fair. marbled sky. 











JULY. 





The Heat was very moderate this month, & a great deal of Rain fell. the 
sown Hay was all in by the first, but the Meadow Hay not before the 23d. 
it was very good & in plenty, but sold at forty Shillings a load in the field 
by reason of the scarcity last year. Barley was in ear on the first day; 
grey & white Peas in bloom; the bloom of Beans was going off. Duke- 
Cherries in plenty on the 5th, and Hearts white & black ripe. green 
Melons were ripe on the 6th, but somewhat watry & without sweetness. 
Pine-apples very good. Currants red, white, & black, began to ripen on 
the 8th, & red Gooseberries had changed colour. Tares were then flower- 
ing, & some Meadow-Hay cut. Mushrooms were gather’d, & some Ras- 
berries ripe. Heart-Cherries, the bleeding, white, & black, in perfection 
on the 17th. Wheat & Oats had changed colour, & the Buckwheat was 
in bloom the igth. the Vine open’d its blossoms then, & the end of the 
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month had grapes near as big as small peas. Turneps appear’d above 
ground the 22d, & Potato’s were in flower. Barley changed colour, & 
Rye was almost ripe the 23d. the Pine-apple Strawberry was then in 
perfection. Black Caroon-Cherries were ripe, & some Wall-Dukes still 
remain’d on the 26th, but the Hearts were then spoil’d by the wet. 
Gooseberries red & white were then ripe, & Currants in abundance. the 
Limetrees were in full bloom on the gth. 


Haws turn’d red on the Ist. 


Broom-flower went off. \ 
Honey-suckles in full bloom | 


Phlomis, or Tree-Sage blew. 


Flowering Raspberry 
Shrub-Cinquefoil. 
Sweet-Bryar 

Spiraea 


Syringa gone off 
Balm of Gilead blows 


Moss-Provence Rose blown 
Common Jasmine 


Austrian & yellow Roses go off 


White & Gum-Cistus blows 
Spanish Broom in flower. 
Tamarisk, & Coccygria 

Virginia Sumach. 

Tutsan 

Scarlet, Painted, & Rose-Geranium 


Mountain-Ash, Pyracantha, & | Lith 


Aria Theophrasti, now in berry. | 


Winter-Cherry, & Orange flower same. 


Single Velvet-Rose goes off 15th. 


Lavender & Marjoram blow 22d. 


Damask, Red, Moss, & double | 
Velvet Roses go off, 


Rosa-mundi, & Rose without thorns| 8th 


go off. 


Yellow Jasmine blows 9th. 


White Rose going off 31st. 


pins 


26th. 





Convolvulus minor blows 
Garden-Poppy 

Single Rose-Campion 
Double Larkspurs 
Candy-tufts 

Common Marygold 


Hearts-Ease still blowing 

Lupines blew & white blow 

Purple Linaria 

White & blew Campanula’s blowing same 


Double-scarlet Lychnis blows. 
Tree-Primrose 

White Lilly 

Willow-Bay 

Scarlet-Bean 

French Marygold 


Yellow Lupines blow. 
Tree-Mallow. 11th. 
Amaranthus Catstail. 


Striped Lilly blows 18th. 
Fairchild’s double Sweet-william | 

‘ same 
going off f 
Double Rose-Campion blows 2Ist 
African Ragwort same 


Whole-blowing Carnations open 23d 
Double white Stocks in bloom 24th 


In the Fields, St John’s Wort, To 
Scabious, Yarrow, Trefoil, Bucking 
Bugloss, Purple Vetch, Willd] Thyme, To Blech! 
Pale Wood-Orchis, Betony, & 
white Clover were in flower on the 
first. the large blue 
Cranes-bill on the 9th. Ragwort, 

Mothmullein, & Brambles the 
20th. Knapweed all the month. 
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Wind. 


Weather. 
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To 


Buckingham. 21. 
To Blechley®* 22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 





N:W: 


W:S:W: 


N:W: then 
S:W: 

N: then S:W: 
W:S:W: high. 
same. 

S:W: high. 
then N:W: 
N:W: 


N:E: 


W: brisk. 
W: 


same, 
W:S:W: brisk. 


same. 
same. 

W: brisk. 
E: 


same. 


E:S:E: 
W:N:W: 


same. 
W:S:W: 
same. then 
W:N:W: 





Fair. overcast at 9, & small 
rain. after noon heavy shower. 
bright evening. 
Cloudy & cool. then rainy. 
Rainy. noon & even{:]g clear. 
dark rainy night, & high wind. 
Rainy & warm. heavy showers 
at night. 

Cloudy sunshine. aft[:]n 
showry. night clear. 

Dark, & violent showers. eve- 
ning clearer & chilly. 

Fair but cloudy. clear cool 
evening. 

Perfectly bright & fine. 

Bright day. evening cloudy. 
Bright. the hottest day we 
have yet felt. 

Bright & hot. 

Cloudy Sunshine, hot. ev’ning 
o’ercast. 

Gloomy & hot. evening clear. 
Bright & sultry hot. 

Very clear & hot. 

Bright. air somewhat hazy, & 
very hot. 

same. in the night thunder & 
hard rain. 

O’ercast. much heavy rain. 
O’ercast & drizling. noon 
clear. at night a shower. cool. 
Bright with some clouds. 

Hard rain by fits all day. 
Rainy. afternoon clearer. 


Fine day. 





Clouds & Sun. eve- 
ning & night 
bright & warm. 

Bright & warm. 

small show’r in the 

evening. bright 
moon. 

Cloudy Sunshine. 

warm. night very 

clear & bright. 


“In northeastern Buckinghamshire, only a few miles from Buckingham. 
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August. Wind. Weather. 
To Buck.m 
again. 27 Bright & fine. 
28. | N:W: Cloudy & chill. 
To Warwick. 29. | N:W: Bright with some clouds. night 
To overcast. 
Gretworth.*! 30. | W:N:W: O’ercast & small rain. after- 
noon clear. 
31. | N:W: brisk. | Clouds & Sun. 
AUGUST. 





A good deal of rain fell also this month, but as about 17 days in it were 
fine hot seasonable weather, the Harvest & the Fruits proved far better 
than could be expected from so cold & backward a spring & so wet a 
summer. some Oats & Peas were cut on the 3d day, & by the 12th the 
latter were mostly carried in, having sprouted in the Pods. Wheat 
seem’d almost ripe on the 10th, & some Barley on the 12th, on the 14th 
they were both cutting together. the 1gth was the height of the harvest 
about Stoke & towards Drayton. the Wheat was in plenty & excellent, 
selling for about 5f a load, & by the goth it was all in. the Rye-harvest 
was over on the 11th. Bleeding Heart, some Duke & Carnation-Cherries 
still continued on the 3d, some Apricots ripen’d on the 5th, they were 
in perfection the 17th, & good, tho’ scarce & dear. Orleans-Plums were 
ripe the 11th, but tasteless: Violet & other Plums on the 16th, as were 
also Currants (tho’ sower) Amber & Dutch Gooseberries, small black 
Cherries, & Morellas, & a few white Figs. Filberds were in plenty. in the 
Vale of Buckinghamshire, Northamptonshire & Warwickshire and even 
in the clay-grounds at Fulmere (2 miles only from Stoke) much Wheat 
was uncut on the 21st, & was only getting in on the 6th of September. 














Provence-Rose went off 5th. Carnations in full bloom 10th. 
Jasmine in full bloom 10th. Balsamines 
Monthly Rose blowing | i Globe-Amaranth blowing 
Saunt th. Lychnis 

corpion Sena j 10th, 

Larkspurs 
Passion-Flower 21st. Peach-Leaved Campanula 
enema goes off 17th. 

Lilly goes off 5th. Sweet-William goes off 17th. 










*t On Sept. 18, 1754, Gray writes to Wharton that he has been in Northamptonshire. 
It has been conjectured that he was perhaps with his friend Frederick Montagu, whose 
father was M.P. for Northampton, and whose cousin George Montagu, friend of Horace 
Walpole, had a house at Greatworth, in Northamptonshire. (Correspondence, I, 408, 
n. 11.) The journal proves that Gray was at Greatworth, whoever his companion or 






companions may have been. 
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Double Rose-Campion 


Marygold French & African 


Sweet-Peas 


Great Purple-Convolvulus 


Virginia Spiderwort 
Tree-Primrose 
Candy-Tufts 
Venus-Looking-glass. 
Marvel of Peru. 


Holyhocks. 

Sunflowers. 

Scarlet-Bean 
Sweet-Sultans 

Great Crimson, & lesser 
blew Convolvulus. 
Catchfly. 

Lavatera. 
Chrysanthemum. 
Aegyptian Mallow 


September Wind 





Scabious. 
China Starwort. 


Golden-Rod. 


Garden Poppies | 
Dwarf Poppy 
Double Violets | 





blowing the 
2Ist. 





Weather. 


the 21st 


blowing 
the 28th. 





N:W: 
same. 
same. 
same 
Left 
Gretworth 
& return’d 
to Stoke 





N:W: brisk. 





Clouds & sunshine. bright afternoon. 


fair. 
fine. bright evening & night. 
fine. 


fine. 


Cloudy. afternoon o’ercast & a shower. 
y 


O’ercast & showery. 

Cloudy sunshine. very fine afternoon. 
Fair & warm, at night some rain. 
Fair. bright afternoon & frosty night. 
Perfectly bright. clear frosty night. 
Same fine weather. 

Bright with some clouds. frost at 
night 

same weather. 

O’ercast. fine afternoon. 

Cloudy Sun. then overcast. 

Small shower. gloomy day. 

Hazy all day. 

O’ercast. clears before noon. 
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September Wind Weather. 





O’ercast. clears at 10 o’clock. Ol 
Very fine. white clouds flying. C 1 
Very bright & hot. 


Same. night sultry hot. in qu 
Same weather. the ni 
O’ercast & warm. clears at noon. hich 
Very bright, but cooler. wane 
Fine, but less clear. bright attent 
afternoon. Int 


Very bright. Thos 











SEPTEMBER. a 
This Month had very little rain, & generally very fine weather. tho’ the poe 
frosts came on so early as the 12th day, yet the last ten days of it were like and t 
the middle of Summer, & the Flies appear’d more abroad than they had § 1868) 
done all the year. and v 
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An Early Collection of American Tales 


OLLECTIONS OF TALES published by American writers prior to 
C 1830 are by no means common. American fiction is neither rich 
in quality nor numerous in quantity in the first three decades of 
the nineteenth century. Hence a book of tales published in 1829, 
which has eluded several critics and bibliographers, surely deserves 
attention." 

In that year there appeared in Philadelphia, with the imprint of 
Thos. T: Ash,.139 Chestnut Street, a volume entitled Winter Eve- 
nings. A Series of American Tales. The work was published anony- 
mously, but today there can be no doubt that it was the second book, 
and the first volume of fiction, from the pen of James Hall (1793- 
1868), soldier, lawyer, judge, banker, and writer of western prose 
and verse. Hall’s authorship was established as early as 1880 by the 
Ohio bibliographer, Peter G. Thomson, who wrote: “These tales, 
though published anonymously, were all written by James Hall, 
and are the same afterwards published under separate titles.” As 
proof of this contention one has only to note that the first story in 
the book became the title story of one of Hall’s signed volumes.’ 
Interestingly enough, Hall later quoted his own work, while retain- 
ing its anonymity, in the first western magazine which he edited.‘ 
So far as the present writer knows, the copy of Winter Evenings in 
the Huntington Library is unique.’ 

Winter Evenings is a typical miscellany, with short and feeble 

1 Winter Evenings is not cited in O. A. Roorbach, Bibliotheca Americana (New York, 
1852), nor in FE L. Pattee, The Development of the American Short Story (New York and 
London, 1923). Oscar Wegelin, in his Early American Fiction, 1774-1830 (New York, 
1929), gives the title incorrectly as Winter Evening. The correct attribution is made by 


Lyle H. Wright in his admirable bibliography, American Fiction, 1774-1850 (San 
Marino, 1939). 


* Peter G. Thomson, A Bibliography of the State of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1880), p. 141. 

* James Hall, The Soldier’s Bride and Other Tales (Philadelphia, 1833). 

‘Illinois Monthly Magazine (Sept., 1831), I, 529-35. Hall wrote (p. 529): “From a 
small volume . . . published at Philadelphia, we make the following extracts. They 
are descriptive of scenes which occur only in a state of war, and which are happily 


infrequent in our country. As the volume is but little known, they will doubtless be 
acceptable to our readers.’ 


‘Lyle H. Wright (op. cit.) fails to list any other copy in the seventeen libraries on the 
tesources of which he drew. 
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verse sandwiched in among the longer prose items. The tales are 
three in number: “The Soldier’s Bride;’ ““A Voyage to Italy,’ and 
“The Forest Citadel, or the Carib Cacique’ The first of these is the 
story of a young American officer who served during the War of 
1812 and performed creditably at Niagara, Lundy’s Lane, and Chip. 
pewa. There is a vivid description of the first of these battles, par- 
ticularly of the antiquated strategy which permitted two hostile 
armies to line up face to face, the one holding its fire until the 
crucial moment, the other charging silently with cold steel. After 
the war the officer retired to private life, but was fascinated by the 
memory of a young girl whom he had casually encountered while 
. bivouacking in a country town. Finally, he returned to the scene 
of the campaign, found the girl, and married her. Hall himself 
served as a young lieutenant of artillery in the War of 1812, and 
certainly used his own experiences as a basis for the authentic mili- 
tary scenes. 

The second story concerns a trip to Italy in 1800. The chief action 
is set in the Mediterranean, where the brig carrying the narrator en- 
countered a French privateer off Gibraltar and eventually escaped 
in a crippled condition. The captain having been killed in the en- 
gagement, the command devolved upon a young officer, who refitted 
the brig, managed to elude other privateers, and safely berthed the 
vessel at Leghorn. The best part of this tale is the account of the sea 
fight, which is graphic and specific. James Hall accompanied Con- 
modore Decatur on his mission to Algiers in 1815, and probably 
derived some of his local color from his experiences on that voyage. 

The third tale deals with an episode during the voyages of Colun- 
bus in the Caribbean Sea. In the opening scene the great admiral, 
on the eve of his return to Spain, is being feasted by the friendly 
and hospitable cacique, Guacanagari. Before departing, Columbus 
left a garrison at La Navidad, under the command of Don Diego 
de Arana. During Columbus’ absence jealousy bred mutiny among 
the Spanish soldiers. Meanwhile, a native chieftain, Caonabo of 
Cibao, wrathful at the invasion of the foreigners and plotting venge- 
ance, organized a native revolt. Successful in his efforts, he burned 
the fortress of La Navidad and murdered its defenders. When 
Columbus returned to Hispaniola in 1493, he deputized Alonzo 
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de Ojeda to deal with Caonabo. Ojeda captured the cacique by 
stratagem and sent him off a prisoner to Spain. 

None of these stories is memorable artistically, but they are all 
interesting as early American efforts in a field which later artisans 
were to Cultivate with great success and as attempts to utilize native 
themes (even in ‘“‘A Voyage to Italy” the ship and the chief char- 
acters are American). Hall later turned to the Ohio Valley, and he 
and Timothy Flint became the chief literary spokesmen of that 


region. 
8 Joun T: FLANAGAN 
*For the historic facts of Hall’s tale, see Washington Irving’s Life and Voyages of 


Christopher Columbus (“Knickerbocker Edition”), Bk. IV, chaps. 10 and 11; Bk. VIII, 
chap. 4. 
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George Allen’s Life of Philidor 
The First Book Printed on Vellum in the United States 


Pare ALLEN was born in Milton, Chittenden County, Vermont, 
on December 17, 1808. His father was the Hon. Herman Allen, 
a native of Massachusetts, and his mother was one of the Prentisses 
of New London, among whose ancestors were Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert and that branch of the Edgecombe family which is now rep- 
resented by the Earl of Mount Edgecombe. George Allen was a 
good linguist and an excellent classical scholar, and was keenly in- 
terested in music, military science, and chess. He collected about 
1,000 volumes on chess and published a number of books and ar- 
ticles on the game. 

It is not surprising, in view of his interest in music, that Allen 
wrote a biography of Francois André Danican Philidor, the famous 
chess player, who was also a musician of considerable eminence. 
Philidor was born at Dreux, September 7, 1726, and died in Lon- 
don, August 31, 1795. He wrote several important treatises on the 
theory of chess, including Les stragémes du jeu d’échecs and Analyse 
du jeu des échecs. In the field of chess, Dr. Emanuel Lasker points 
out, Philidor “made a wonderful name for himself, such as Euclid 
did in Geometry:” In his Preface to the 1749 edition of his Analyse 
Philidor says, “My chief intention is to recommend myself to the 
Public, by a Novelty no one has thought of, or perhaps ever under- 
stood well; I mean how to play the Pawns: They are the very Life 
of this Game...’ As for Philidor’s musical accomplishments, his 
first motet was performed at the Chapel Royal, Versailles, when 
he was eleven years old. His first opéra comique, Blaise le Savetier, 
with libretto by Sedaine, was produced at the Foire St. Laurent in 
1759 and was a brilliant success. He also wrote an opera, Tom Jones, 
in 1765. 

In 1857-58 George Allen published in the American Chess 
Monthly (edited by Daniel Willard Fiske) a biography of Philidor, 
of which fifty copies were printed for private distribution. He later 
gave his work careful revision, incorporating a contribution by 

‘Emanuel Lasker, Lasker’s Manual of Chess (New York, 1926), p. 180. 
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Herr von der Lasa, and republished it in book form under the 
title: The Life of Philidor, Musician and Chess-Player, by George 
Allen... With a Supplementary Essay on Philidor as Chess-Author 
and Chess-Player, by Tassilo von Heydeband und der Lasa (Phila- 
delphia: E. H. Butler & Co., 1863). This revised work is the first 
book printed on vellum in the United States. Only two copies were 
thus printed, one of which is in the Huntington Library. In his 
preface Allen gives his reasons for printing on vellum: 


To be perfectly frank, however, I must own, that my decision was not 
a little affected also by the temptation to indulge certain philobiblian 
tastes of mine, long suppressed but profoundly inveterate. Laying to my 
soul the flattering unction, that better Grecians than I had been bitten 
with the Bibliomania . . . I accepted it as a good reason for publishing 
my own trifling volume, that I should thereby have the opportunity of 
“inaugurating” book-printing on Vellum in America. The supposed diffi 
culty of the undertaking gave it the charm of an adventure. From Dib- 
din... I had learned, that the English experiments of his day, although 
made by a Bulmer, had been decided failures, the cause of which lay 
(as he believed) in the bad quality of the imported material. With entire 
confidence in the skill of our Philadelphia pressmen, I was equally sure, 
that the relations of my friends, Messrs. JOHN PENINGTON & SON, 
to the honourable house of HECTOR BOSSANGE & Cie at Paris would 
secure me the best vellum to be had anywhere. Nor was I disappointed. 
Mr. BOSSANGE Senior . . . not only caused the skins to be examined 
and selected by an expert, but also forwarded me, from the same source, 
full and minute instructions for the guidance of the pressman—the want 
of which was the real cause, I suspect, of the failure of Bulmer. 


The prior appearance, on vellum, of Allen’s book, the Novena 
to St. Antony of Padua(which bore the date 1859), and George 
Livermore’s reprint of The Souldiers Pocket Bible, is explained by 
Allen as follows: 


In mercy to future Panzers and Van Praets, I will reconcile beforehand 
some apparent conflict of dates by stating precisely, that after the work 
had been carried on into the last sheet of the Life proper in 1859, it was 
suspended; and that, before it was resumed, (viz., in the spring of 1860,) 
two copies of another little book of mine (the Novena to St. Antony of 
Padua, pp. viii and 1-24,) were printed on Vellum in the same Office; 
while Mr. GEORGE LIVERMORE, of Boston, had three Vellum-copies 
of the Souldiers Pocket Bible (pp. viii and 1-16) executed by Mr. Hough: 
ton, of the Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
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The Souldiers Pocket Bible (London,1643) was commonly known 
as “Cromwell’s Souldier’s Pocket Bible’ It was issued for the use of 
the army, soon after the commencement of the Civil War in Eng- 
land. Very few copies are known to be extant. The existence of the 
work was first made known by George Livermore, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, who had a copy in his library (now in the New York Public 
Library). Since then, a copy has been discovered in the British 
Museum, and there is also one in the Huntington Library. By an 
interesting coincidence, and without either knowing of the other's 
intention, Francis Fry published a facsimile, printed on vellum, in 
London in 1862, and presented a copy to George Livermore; in the 
meantime, Livermore published an exact reprint of his own copy, 
of which ten copies were printed (in 1861) on vellum. The work 
was so popular that it was printed in large numbers for distribu- 
tion to the federal army during the American Civil War. Liver- 
more, writing to Fry from Boston on October 23, 1861, says: 

It is a curious fact that after two centuries of oblivion, “The Souldier’s 
Pocket Bible” should be reproduced in various forms and on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Not less than five distinct editions have been issued here 
since the Slaveholders’ rebellion broke out in this country. The first 


American issue for our army consisted of 20,000 copies, and I presume 
50,000 or more have already been circulated. 


To resume the history of the printing of Philidor: on July 23, 
1859, at Sherman’s Printing Office, Philadelphia, the first American 
printing of a book on vellum was begun, and seems to have been 
made the occasion of a ceremony. Present with Allen, according to 
the diary of James B. Nicholson, were Horace Binney and about a 
dozen others. The momentous event was announced, in the Phila- 
delpia American and Gazette of July 23, as follows: 


PRINTING ON VELLUM.—Bibliomaniacs will learn with delight 
that a vellum-printed book is to be added to the bibliography of America. 
The enjoyment of such a costly article of literary luxury has been hitherto 
confined to the royal personages or wealthy book-lovers of the old world. 


But the following neatly printed circular, received yesterday, indicates 
anew era: 


“Messrs. C. Sherman & Son, believing the first attempt to execute vel- 
lum-printing in America to be an event of some importance in the view 
of such as are interested in matters connected with literature and bibli- 
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ography, present their compliments to Mr. F and invite him to 
their press room, on Saturday next, at 11 o’clock precisely, to witness the 
printing on vellum of the first sheet of Professor Allen’s Life of Philidor, 
now in course of publication by Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co. 

“No. 124 North Seventh street. 

“Thursday morning?’ 

The work, two or three copies of which will be executed in this man. 
ner at great cost, is a complete and studied biography of the great chess- 
player musician, who died near the close of the last century. Its learned 
author is the Professor of Greek in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
possesses a chess library of more than six hundred volumes—a number 
unexcelled by any of the Collections of Prussia, France or England. The 
life formerly appeared in an abridged form in the Chess Monthly of this 
city. It will now contain a chapter on the chess character and comparative 
strength of Philidor, by Von der Lasa, the present Prussian Minister at 
the court of the Emperor of Brazil.— N. Y. Post of Friday 


To complete the story, it is necessary to add that the printing of 
Philidor was not finished till four years later—in June, 1863. The 
reason for this delay is made clear in the prospectus of the work, a 
copy of which is in the Huntington Library: 

The war taking from us our best workmen, new hands had necessarily 
to be instructed in the details of that kind of work, whenever the author, 
after some prolonged interval of repose, furnished us with sufficient copy, 
or corrected pages, to resume work. In the meanwhile the press was kept 
idle, the forms remained uncorrected, sometimes for many months at a 
time, and the printing progressed very slowly. 


In the Department of Manuscripts of the Huntington Library 
is preserved a group of letters, addressed to Allen, with regard to his 
Life of Philidor. Many of these throw light on the planning and 
progress of the work and indicate the enthusiasm with which it was 
received, both by bibliographers and chess players. In his endeavor 
to ascertain whether the Philidor was to be, in truth, the first speci- 
men of printing on vellum in the United States, Allen communi- 
cated with Charles Coffin Jewett, the American bibliographer, who 
referred him in turn to George Livermore, the well-known anti- 
quary. Jewett’s reply, of July 8, 1859, follows (in part): 


On receiving your letter, I made enquiries of several persons respect- 
ing books printed on vellum, & particularly of my friend Mr. George 
Livermore. I think I cannot dp you a better service than to send you a 
note which I have just received from him. It answers your questions 
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fully... . You doubtless know of Mr. Livermore’s literary labors. He is 
a merchant, in a large & active business, preserving ever “the whiteness 
of his soul” amidst the staining contacts of trade, cherishing in this bus- 
tling, noisy, fretting, Yankee life of ours a generous love of letters & a 
glowing enthusiasm for all their adornments. . .. He has the best collec- 
tion of book-rarities in this region—particularly rich in Bibles & privately 
printed books. I hope that one of your choice copies may grace his shelves. 
If it is vellum, technically so called, upon which you intend to print, 
I think you are quite safe in saying that your endeavor is the first of the 
kind in America. But I believe that, in commerce, vellum & parchment 
are too rarely distinguished & if Mr. Sherman sent to Paris for vellum, 
unless he were very particular to designate dressed calf skin, he would be 
likely to receive what strictly speaking should be called parchment. 


In a very interesting letter to Jewett (July 8, 1859), in which he 
mentions his old friend Dibdin, the famous English bibliographer, 
Livermore discusses the differences between parchmentand vellum: 


If the word [vellum] is used in its strictly bibliographical meaning i.e. 
to refer to calf skin prepared for printing I think I may safely say that 
no specimen has ever been produced in this country. But Parchment and 
Vellum are often used as referring to the same thing i.e. to skins either of 
sheep or calf prepared for printing or writing. I believe the only speci- 
mens larger than a broadside of parchment printing in the U. S. are from 
the Cambridge press. One is the will of Thomas Dowse,’ of which five 
Copies were printed for me, and the other, “The first Plymouth Patent” 
reprinted from the Mass. Hist. Collections 4th series, 2d volume. Of this 
latter, 100 copies were printed on paper & 4 on vellum. The vellum copies 
were placed as follows. Mr. Charles Deane who edited the publication & 
at whose expense it was made retained 1 copy. The other copies were 
given to Mr. Jones Lenox, Mr. E. A. Crowninshield & to me. I gave one 
copy of Mr. Dowse’s will to Mr. Dale my associate, one to Mr. Deane 
& retained two. My duplicate I shall send tomorrow by express to Mr. 
Allen, with the Privately printed account of the Dowse Library. I shall 
trust to you to excuse me to Mr. Allen for thus sending to a gentleman 
who knows nothing of me. But if we were acquainted, I know our bibli- 
ographical tastes would make us friends. 


From this letter it would seem that the “Plymouth Patent;’ which 
was published in 1854, was the first book printed on vellum in the 
United States. 


* The copy of the will of Thomas Dowse now in the Harvard College Library, origi- 
nally presented by George Livermore to Charles Sumner, is printed, however, not on a 
genuine skin but on what the library authorities describe as paper treated to resemble 
parchment. The date of publication is 1856. 
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Writing again, on July 30, Livermore apparently corrects him- 
self and refers to the “Plymouth Patent” as “Mr. Deane’s parchment 
pamphlet”: 


I pray you to accept my thanks for your kind invitation to be present 
at the printing of the first leaf of the first vellum book from the press in 
the United States. I was strongly tempted to go to your good city for the 
purpose of being present on so interesting an occasion. I beg you also to 
receive my congratulations on the success, so far, of your undertaking, 
which I learn from the newspaper cuttings which Prof. Jewett has shown 
to me with your note. It just occurs to me that I called both Mr. Deane’s 
parchment pamphlet and my issue of Dowse’s Will, productions of the 
Cambridge press. The former was printed at the University Press in Cam- 
bridge.* The other by Mess. John Wilson & Son, Boston. 


In a letter dated July 20, 1860, Livermore definitely agrees that 
the Philidor is the first vellum book, when he says: 


The Printing and the issuing of the first Vellum Book in the Western 
world is an event which will have a permanent & high place in the annals 


of typography. 


The definitions of “parchment” and “vellum” have long puzzled 
the “learned:”* Even in Hamlet we find: 


Ham. Is not Parchment made of Sheep-skinnes? 
Hor. I, my Lord, and of Calve-skinnis too. 
Ham. They are Sheepe and Calves that seek out assurance in that. 


The word “vellum” (French, “vel”; cf. English, ‘‘veal’’) should mean 
calfskin, and is so interpreted by Allen and Livermore, but they 
do not produce any particular evidence to show that the parchment 
used by the latter was sheep or goatskin, and not calf. 

Allen’s friend, Daniel Willard Fiske, editor, was evidently a 
true bibliomaniac, for he wrote as follows to Allen regarding the 
Philidor: 


* The Harvard University Press was not founded until 1872. The appellation, “Uni- 
versity Press;’ had, however, gradually been assumed early in the nineteenth century, 
without the authorization of the College authorities, by the firm of Hillyard, Metcalf & 
Company, in Cambridge. In the course of time this firm was amalgamated with that 
of Bigelow, Welch & Company, and in turn was absorbed or taken over by John Wilson. 
About 1880 Wilson boldly adopted the phrase, “The University Press;’ which is still 
retained by his successors. 


* W. Lee Ustick, “ ‘Parchment’ and ‘Vellum; ” Transactions of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety, XVI, 439-43. 
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What a beautiful thing it is! 1 hardly dare touch it lest I should spoil it. 
If the leaves were uncut I never should read it, but should preserve it 
forever in uncut virginity . . . 1 am glad to see that you have fairly got 
the start of Livermore in the vellum business.’ 


Many writers and authorities on chess were approached by Allen 
during the preparation of his work, including William Lewis, the 
English chess player, and Barthélemy, Comte de Basterot, whose 
Traité élémentaire du jeu des échecs...had appeared in 1853. 
Lewis’ letter to Allen, of December 24, 1858, is noteworthy for its 
reference to Paul Charles Morphy, the American chess player: 


I cannot conclude without a few words regarding Mr. Morphy whose 
presence in London last Autumn produced so much excitement in the 
Chess World. I saw him play several times and was surprized at the great 
skill in one so young; he has great genius, is very cool & collected & I am 
glad to add not very slow, a fault but too common among the best players 
of late years; he is a very attacking player, whether he is equally strong 
in defending I know not as I have not seen him play with any one of 
about his own strength. 


Allen himself eulogizes Morphy, in the Dedication of his Phili- 
dor: 


Some foreign author, of a happier inspiration than mine, may one day 
arise to embalm the career of our chess-hero in a record as lasting, as that 
which has preserved forever the memory of Lionardo da Cutri and Paolo 
Boi of Syracuse. The distant adventure, upon which the youthful Paul 
Morphy has gone forth, is not less chivalrous, than those which won for 
that earlier Il Puttino the title of the Chess Knight-errant:—may he too 
find his Alessandro Salvio... 


The letter of the Comte de Basterot to Allen, dated May 16, 1859, 
merits extensive quotation: 


I received from M. de Riviére your very welcome & flattering mark of 
recollection “The Life of Philidor’ The very day I was to start for an 
excursion to Algiers he undertook to convey to you my thanks, but I 
must afford myself the gratification of renewing them here. 

To talk of self, apropos of a Life of Philidor, would seem, at first sight, 


* This letter calls to mind the story about Oscar Browning, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, England, who was one day showing a charming young woman around his 
private library. Making a sweeping gesture toward his books, he said, “These are my 
true friends.’ The visitor, taking a book from one of the shelves, opened it and, after 
looking at it for a moment, smiled and murmured sweetly, “I see, Professor, you never 
cut your friends.’ 
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to be the height of impertinence yet I must indulge in that imprudence, 
as I wish to avoid all risk of being in your “black books.’ Some persons 
have accused me of having spoken disrespectfully of Philidor & other 
Chess authors & of having called their books “des grimoires”—nothing 
could be further from my thoughts or more at variance with my real 
sentiments. The persons who have trumped up this accusation forget 
that I am speaking in the passage referred to (Preface) not of Chess players 
but of persons compleatly ignorant of the “noble game” who would be 
inclined to feel disgusted with the signs & figures to them unknown & to 
look upon the “Analyse” as a mass of quasi-algebra, in what does this de- 
tract from Philidor’s merit? I might indeed be accused of having spoken 
with little respect of the diligence & love of study of the Public at large, 
but who can deny that “le bon public” is very lazy—& even amongst chess- 
players how very few there are who will really study! My little “Traité” 
was written under this impression; I love Chess & my ambition was to 
strip the nymph Cassia of her sable robes, of her garland of poppies & 
shew her to the French public in the flimsy but more popular dress of 
a French Milliner... . 

If I ever give a second edition I shall not forget your volume & shall 
deprive poor Philidor of his nineteen children. Too much of a good thing, 
but who could resist Walker’s capitals! 

I had the pleasure of seeing M. Morphy in Paris. He won all matches 
by his talent & all hearts by his modesty & gentlemanly manners. 

You will probably be curious to hear of the state of chess amongst the 
modern Arabs. Alas! it is nearly extinct. I could not find a native player 
at Algiers. At Medeah I searched in vain the “cafés maures” for a player. 
The old men had heard of the game, some had seen it played but I could 
not discover even a chess board. 

I trust . . . you will excuse this Cavardage of a stranger, but I found 
your book too interesting to send you a cold & formal thank-ye across the 
Atlantic. 


In a letter of EF B. Whiteman to George Allen (December 14, 
1866), there is an interesting note about the fondness of George 
Bancroft, the historian, for chess: 


Is it any detraction from the merit of Mr. Bancroft’s volumes if he 
chooses to amuse himself at the chess-club afternoons and if he happens 
to possess a genius for the game which gives him a world-wide renown 
must we ignore his history and call him an idle dissipated gamester? 


For the information of bibliographers, it may be noted that a 
number of large-paper copies of Philidor were printed on tinted 
paper—German paper No. 1, German paper No. 2, and French blue 
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paper; and 500 copies were printed in a 12mo edition. One copy 
was printed on dark German paper which was perfect except that 
it had two sheets of light paper to make it complete. Besides twenty 
perfect copies on the light German paper, five copies were made up 
by inserting some sheets of the dark paper. Apparently several of 
the large-paper copies were done up in paper covers, a number of 
which were bound, on special order, by Pawson & Nicholson, of 
Philadelphia. Others appear to have been bound in the same way 
as the 12mos: half-vellum, cloth, gilt tops. The 12mo edition was 
sold for $1.25. The booksellers were charged 84.6 cents per copy, of 
which the publishers, E. H. Butler & Co., received 14.6 cents and 
the author 70 cents. 

The story of the first book printed on vellum in the United States 
may be completed by quoting a letter of George Allen, Jr., to Colo- 
nel John Page Nicholson, the son of James B. Nicholson, the binder, 
written on September 15, 1897: 


My sister and I have decided to sell the copy of my father’s “Life of 
Philidor” printed on vellum. Dr. Furness wished to purchase it for the 
Philadelphia Library but writes me that the Library has not the money 
at present. He has suggested several parties to whom I might write, but 
I have thought that perhaps you might like to have the first chance. My 


father had a standing offer of $100.00 for it, but I do not know from 
whom. I am told that it ought to sell for a sum between one and two 
hundred dollars, as it is a great curiosity, it being the first experiment 
in vellum printing in this country. If you should want the book I would 
let you have all the letters and the newspaper notice concerning it. There 


are several letters from your father amongst them. 
y 5 R. B. HASELDEN 








Trollope in California 


HE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY contains the manuscripts of a number 
Tot important works by Anthony Trollope. There are two novels, 
The Small House of Allington and The Belton Estate; a travel book, 
South Africa; a short story, “the Lady of Launay’”;’ and an untitled 
and hitherto unnoticed sketch of California. The sketch of Califor- 
nia is of interest for several reasons: first, it is not known to Michael 
Sadleir,’ ‘Trollope’s most recent bibliographer; secondly, it estab- 
lishes the new biographical fact that Trollope visited California in 
1875, and traveled extensively through the Yosemite;’ thirdly, it ex- 
hibits the reactions of a cultivated English gentleman to the still 
somewhat frontier-like conditions of California. It is, therefore, 
worthy of publication as a document of not only literary but also 
historical significance. An additional point of interest to students 
of Trollope is that a search of newspaper files for possible publica- 
tion of the California sketch led to the discovery of thirty-two pre- 
viously unknown articles by Trollope. 

In order to interpret fairly Trollope’s rather caustic criticism of 
California, it may be well to review briefly his several visits to the 
United States. Among the notable group of nineteenth-century 
English literary travelers, few knew the United States as intimately 
as the Trollopes. The traditional patronizing air with which the 
British cosmopolite was accustomed to dismiss his unpolished 
American cousins had without doubt been spread by the popu- 
larity of Frances Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans 
(1832), an acidulous book inspired by the good lady’s sundry mis- 
fortunes in the frontier city of Cincinnati. Anthony Trollope de- 
tected the injustice of his mother’s book, however, and devoted the 
second of his five trips to the United States to the accumulation of 
materials for a social and economic study which he hoped would 
correct the current misconceptions. The resulting volume, North 
America (1862), is a hastily compiled, generally inaccurate omnium- 
gatherum of which he was afterwards ashamed, but which has the 


* Published in Why Frau Frohmann Raised Her Prices: and Other Stories. 
*See his Trollope, A Bibliography (London, 1928). 


*It has, of course, long been a matter of record that Trollope stopped at San Fran- 
cisco on his return from Australia in 1872. 


[117] 
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virtue of a sympathetic approach arising from scrupulous disre- 
gard for British prejudices. The sketch of California printed below 
proves, however, that Trollope did not maintain his impartiality 
without a struggle. 

Trollope first glimpsed America in June, 1859, visiting, at the fag 
end of his West Indies trip, New York State only. He describes his 
journey to Niagara Falls, but little else.‘ In September, 1861, he 
again landed in New York, on this occasion remaining nearly nine 
months, during which time he traveled with Union troops through 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri. Then making a complete sweep, 
he “visited all the States (excepting California) which had not then 
seceded: The purpose of the third trip (April-July, 1868) was to 
negotiate a postal treaty at Washington and to agitate for an inter- 
national copyright law. 

In May, 1871, Trollope sailed for Australia, returning in Decem- 
ber, 1872, by way of Honolulu, San Francisco, and New York. Be- 
fore he left London he arranged to furnish a certain number of 
travel letters to a London daily newspaper. These letters, though 
Trollope’s bibliographers have not been able to locate them,” were 
published in the London Daily Telegraph as follows: December 23, 
1871, pp. 5-6; February 13, 1872, p. 3; March 13, 1872, p. 3; Octo- 
ber 5, 1872, p. 5; October g, 1872, p. 5; October 10, 1872, p. 5; Octo- 
ber 17, 1872, p. 5; October'23, 1872, p. 5; October 29, 1872, pp. 5-6; 
December 24, 1872, p. 3; December 28, 1872, pp. 5-6. 

Trollope declared that he made five trips to the United States. 
About the last trip his biographers are silent. The sketch of Califor- 
nia which follows tells part of the story. ‘Trollope returned from his 
second visit to Australia (1875) by way of San Francisco.’ A note to 
Nicholas Triibner, the publisher, which accompanies the manu- 
script of the California article, describes it as the last of twenty 

“See the last chapter of The West Indies and the Spanish Main (1859). 

5 The Autobiography of Anthony Trollope (Edinburgh, 1883), I, 217. 

* “That the letters were actually written is certain, but I have not been able to trace 
their publication’ (Sadleir, p. 233.) 

7Sadleir states in Trollope: A Commentary ([London, 1927]; p. 410) that Trollope 
sailed from Sydney for England on Aug. 28, 1875. His arrival in San Francisco can be 
dated about Sept. 25. The failure of the Bank of California, which Trollope refers to 
in the accompanying article, occurred Aug. 25. See John P. Young, San Francisco (San 
Francisco, 1912), II, 504-8. 
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travel letters. The discovery of the series as published complete 
in the Liverpool Weekly Mercury, which Triibner had evidently 
been representing, pieces the story together. Though the letters 
of the 1871~—72 series are signed only “Antipodean” (but are un- 
questionably ‘Trollope’s, summarizing in parallel fashion the ma- 
terial afterwards expanded in Australia and New Zealand), these 
bear Trollope’s signature. They appeared on page five of the Weekly 
Mercury in each issue from July 3, 1875, to November 13, 1875. 
The last letter of the series, which is reproduced below from the 
Huntington Library manuscript, has more than usual interest. As 
a rediscovered Trollope item it must concern that widening stream 
of readers who are reaffirming the old novelist’s many virtues. As 
a picture of how the San Francisco of sixty-five years ago appeared 
to a widely traveled English gentleman, it must amuse historically 
minded Californians. Trollope always tried to be unbiased in his 
judgment of American modes and manners, but, though he had 
just experienced the hardships of frontier Australia, the conven- 
tional English squire in him protested against unexpected incon- 
veniences and against the American philosophy of opportunism. 
But it is Trollope through and through—a statistical Baedeker 
romping over a strange terrain, notebook in hand, with one eye 


cocked, business-like, on the economic condition of the people, 
while the other, that of the novelist, detects their individual and 
collective foibles. The sentiment with which the squire bows him- 
self out is the touch of nature which makes him kin to the modern 


transcontinental traveler, in that respect still hardly more fortunate 
than he. 


Braprorp A. BooTH 


New York 
My way home from the Sandwich Islands to London took me to San 


Francisco, across the American continent, and New York,—whence I am 
now writing to you my last letter of this series. I had made this journey 
before, but had on that occasion reached California too late to visit 
the now world-famous valley of the Yo Semite, and the big pine trees 
which we call Wellingtonias. On this occasion I made the excursion, and 
will presently tell the story of the trip,—but I must first say a few words 
as to the town of San Francisco. 

I do not know that in all my travels I ever visited a city less interesting 
to the normal tourist, who, as a rule, does not care to investigate the ways 
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of trade or to employ himself in ascertaining how the people around 
him earn their bread. There is almost nothing to see in San Francisco 
that is worth seeing. There is a new park in which you may drive for six 
or seven miles on a well made road, and which, as a park for the use of 
a city, will, when completed, have many excellencies. There is also the 
biggest hotel in the world,—so the people of San Francisco say, which 
has cost a million sterling,—5 millions of dollars,—and is intended to 
swallow up all the other hotels. It was just finished but not opened when 
I was there. There is an inferior menagerie of wild beasts, and a place 
called the Cliff House to which strangers are taken to hear seals bark. 
Everything,—except hotel prices,—is dearer here than at any other large 
town I know; and the ordinary traveller has no peace left him either in 
public or private by touters who wish to persuade him to take this or 
the other railway route into the Eastern States. There is always a per- 
fectly cloudless sky over head unless when rain is falling in torrents, and 
perhaps no where in the world is there a more sudden change from heat 
to cold in the same day. I think I may say that strangers will generally 
desire to get out of San Francisco as quickly as they can,—unless indeed 
circumstances may have enabled them to enjoy the hospitality of the 
place. There is little or nothing to see, and life at the hotels is not com- 
fortable. But the trade of the place and the way in which money is won 
and lost are alike marvellous. I found 10/ a day to be about the lowest 
rate of wages paid to a man for any kind of work in the city, and the 
average wages of a housemaid who is, of course found in every thing but 
her clothes, to be over £70 per annum. All payments in California are 
made in coin, whereas in the other states of the Union except California, 
Oregon, and Nevada, moneys are paid in depreciated notes,—so that the 
two dollars and a half per day which the labourer earns in San Francisco 
are as good as three and a quarter in New York. No doubt this high rate 
of pay is met by an equivalent in the high cost of many articles, such 
as clothing and rent; but it does not affect the price of food which to 
the labouring man is the one important item of expenditure. Conse- 
quently the labouring man in California has a position, which I have 
not known him to achieve elsewhere. 

In trade there is a speculative rashness which ought to ensure ruin 
according to our old world ideas, but which seems to be rewarded by 
very general success. The stranger may of course remember if he pleases 
that the millionaire who builds a mighty palace is seen and heard of and 
encountered at all corners, while the bankrupt will probably sink unseen 
into obscurity. But in San Francisco there is not much of bankruptcy; 
and when it does occur no one seems to be so little impressed as the 
bankrupt. There is a goodnature, a forbearance, and an easy giving of 
trust which to an old fashioned Englishman like myself seem to be most 
dangerous, but which I was assured there form the readiest mode of 
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building up a great commercial community. The great commercial com- 
munity is there, and I am not prepared to deny that it has been built 
after that fashion. If a young man there can make friends, and can estab- 
lish a character for honesty to his friends and for smartness to the outside 
world, he can borrow almost any amount of money without security, for 
the purpose of establishing himself in business. The lender, if he feel 
sure that he will not be robbed by his protege, is willing to run the risk 
of unsuccessful speculation. 

As we steamed into the Golden Horn the news reached us that about 
a month previously the leading bank in San Francisco, the bank of Cali- 
fornia, had “burst up” for some enormous amount of dollars, and that 
the manager, who was well known as one of the richest men and as per- 
haps the boldest speculator in the State, had been drowned on the day 
following. But we also heard that payments would be resumed in a few 
days;—and payments were resumed before I left the city: that no one 
but the shareholders would lose a dollar, and that the shareholders were 
ready to go on with any amount of new capital; and that not a single 
bankruptcy in the whole community had been caused by this stoppage 
of the bank which had been extended for a period over a month! How 
came it to pass, I asked of course, that the collapse of so great a monetary 
enterprise as the bank of California should pass on without a general 
panic, at any rate in the city? Then I was assured that all those concerned 
were goodnatured,—that everybody gave time,—that bills were renewed 
all round, and that in an hour or two it was understood that no one in 
San Francisco was to be asked for money just at that crisis. To me all this 
seemed to be wrong. I have always imagined that severity to bankrupt 
debtors,—that amount of severity which requires that a bankrupt shall 
really be a bankrupt,—is the best and indeed the only way of ensuring 
regularity in commerce and of preventing men from tossing up with 
other people’s money in the confidence that they may win and cannot 
lose. But such doctrines are altogether out of date in California. The 
money of depositors was scattered broadcast through the mining specu- 
lations of the district, and no one was a bit the worse for it,—except the 
unfortunate gentleman who had been, perhaps happily, removed from 
acommunity which had trusted him long with implicit confidence, which 
still believed him to be an honest man, but which would hardly have 
known how to treat him had he survived. To add to the romance of the 
story it should be said that though this gentleman was drowned while 
bathing it seems to be certain that his death was accidental. It is stated 
that he was struck by apoplexy while in the water. 

I was taken to visit the stock-broker’s Board in San Francisco,—that is 
the room in which mining shares are bought and sold. The trader should 
understand that in California, and, still more, in the neighboring State 
of Nevada, gold mining and silver mining are now very lively. The stock- 
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jobbing created by these mines is carried on in San Francisco and is a 
business as universally popular as was the buying and selling of railway 
shares during our railway mania. Everybody is at it. The housemaid of 
whom I have spoken as earning £70 per annum, buys Consolidated Vir- 
ginia or Ophir stock with that money;—or perhaps she prefers Chollar 
Potosi, or Best and Belcher, or Yellow Jacket, or Buckeye. She probably 
consults some gentleman of her acquaintance and no doubt in 149 cases 
out of 20 loses her money. But it is the thing to do, and she enjoys that 
charm which is the delectation of all gamblers. Of course in such a con- 
dition of things there are men who know how the wind is going to blow, 
who make the wind blow this way and that, who can raise the price of 
shares by fictitious purchases and then sell, or depreciate them by ficti- 
tious sales and then buy. The housemaids and others go to the wall, while 
the knowing men build palaces and seem to be troubled by no seared 
consciences. In the mean time the brokers drive a roaring trade,—whether 
they purchase legitimately for others or speculate on their own account. 

The Stock Exchange in London is I believe closed to strangers. The 
Bourse in Paris is open to the world and at a certain hour affords a scene 
to those who choose to go and look at it of wild noise, unintelligible ac- 
tion, and sometimes apparently of demoniac fury. The uninitiated are 
unable to comprehend that the roaring herd in the pen beneath them 
are doing business. The Stock Exchange Board in San Francisco is not 
open to strangers, as it is in Paris,—but may be visited with an order, 
and by the kindness of a friend I was admitted. Paris is more than six 
times as large as San Francisco; but the fury at San Francisco is even more 
demoniac than at Paris. I thought that the gentlemen employed were 
going to hit each other between the eyes, and that the apparent quarrels 
which I saw already demanded the interference of the police. But the 
uproarious throng were always obedient, after slight delays, to the ring- 
ing hammer of the Chairman and as each five minute’s period of inter- 
necine combat was brought to an end, I found that a vast number of 
mining shares had been bought and sold. Perhaps a visit to this Cham- 
ber, when the Stockbrokers are at work between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, is of all sights in San Francisco, the one best worth seeing. 

A visit to the Yo Semite valley from San Francisco requires a long and 
very tedious journey. The tourist first travels by railway from the city to 
Merced, about 140 miles, the first 100 of which are on the line which 
runs across the continent. At Merced he sleeps, finding there a very com- 
fortable American hotel at which, however, they will refuse to clean his 
boots. On the following morning he will start at six by a four horse stage 
coach, which travelling at an average rate of 5 miles an hour will bring 
him to the end of his first days journey at six in the evening. Here he 
will be well accommodated at a ranche or farm house which has grad- 
ually grown to be an Inn, and will be treated with smiling good-natured 
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courtesy. The next day’s coaching will take him into the valley, and on 
his way he will have passed through a grove of the immense pine trees 
which first gave celebrity to these regions. 

The latter portion of this journey is made through a picturesque coun- 
try, with fine hills and handsome timbers; but it is not comparable in 
beauty to very many roads of a similar nature in Europe. The first part 
of the road,—from Merced through Snelling and as far as Coulterville,— 
is altogether interesting. I travelled over it in September, when the dust 
was almost unbearable, the beds of the river were almost dry; the green 
sward had become yellow, and the mid day heat was extreme. I can easily 
believe that in May & June it bears a very different aspect. But in May & 
June the visitors who unfortunately belong to the unprivileged sex can 
seldom be accommodated with beds. The dormitories in the hotels are 
devoted to ladies, while the gentlemen repose either under or upon the 
dinner tables. The crowd is apt to be so great that when the meals are 
spread enormous energy is required, or at least is often used by those 
who are anxious to secure their meals. We had no grass and no water in 
the streams; but we had every attention shown to us at Mr Black’s hotel 
at which we were the only guests. 

Sight seeing in the valley has to be done on horse back, and the horses 
provided for our use were very good. You would not give me space were I 
to attempt to convert your columns into a Guide-book for the Yo Semite— 
I may perhaps best use the few words which are at my command by saying 
that the chief glory of the place depends on the almost perpendicular 
steepness and on the enormous altitude of the rocks which hem it in. 
The Clouds Nest rises to a hight of 6450 feet above the valley, and the 
rock called Le Capitaine, which to the naked eye seems to hang over if 
it be not perpendicular is 3000 feet high. The highest summits of the 
valley are about 12,000 feet above the sea. The highest mountains of 
Europe are of course higher than any that there are here, but I know no 
rocks in Europe or elsewhere which are to be compared to them. Early 
in the morning, just as the sun is rising, and again for perhaps an hour 
before it has set, the colours are beautiful and the effects magnificent. 
But during the glare of the day everything is painfully white. It is not 
the whiteness of snow, or of marble, but rather that of plaster of Paris. 
The substance which produces the effect is in part granite. The shapes 
of the summits are graceful and bold, but the mountains do not run into 
sharp peaks and serrated edges. Two of the most conspicuous are called 
the North and South Domes. The grandeur of the scene,—and it is very 
grand,—arises chiefly from the manner in which the precipitous sides of 
the mountains have been cut sheer down into the valley. In the Spring 
and early Summer the waterfalls must be very beautiful. They were 
beautiful when I was there, though from the scantiness of the mountain 
streams they were shorn of their great glory. 
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The return from the valley was exactly the same as the journey to it, 
hot, tedious, long, and dusty. Both going and coming I measured some 
of the big trees, finding the girth of the largest which I saw to be 78 feet. 
From the irregularity of the ground and the knobby excrescencies which 
add to the size of the trees, accurate measurement is impossible, but I feel 
sure that I have rather understated than overstated the amount. The 
height of the highest trees yet discovered in California is by no means 
equal to that of some that have been found in Australia. I do not think 
that any tree exceeding 400 feet in height has been found in America; 
but a tree has been measured in Victoria which when standing exceeded 
500 feet. 

The traveller about to proceed from San Francisco to the East may 
accomplish a part of the journey to Yo Semite on his way. On returning 
he will stop at Lathrop and pick up the railway cars for New York, or 
whatever place may be his destination, thus saving the run of 100 miles 
back to San Francisco. As to myself, business required me to return to 
the city, and I thus had the opportunity of making the unbroken journey 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

So many accounts have already been given of this journey that I need 
hardly detain your readers by describing it at length. It occupies seven 
days and seven nights, the start from San Francisco being made at 
8 AM. During this time the traveller is continually travelling, except 
for the three spaces of twenty minutes each per diem which are allowed 
for eating. The undertaking seems to be, if not dangerous on account 
of fatigue, at any rate liable to great tedium and very much discomfort. 
I can only say that I never made a journey with less fatigue, less tedium, 
or less discomfort. I was peculiarly happy in my fellow travellers; but as 
I have crossed twice and was thus lucky on both occasions, meeting peo- 
ple in the carriages whom I had never seen before and from whom I 
parted as old friends, I may presume that such is the usual condition of 
things. The traveller should I think trouble himself with the carriage 
of no eatables, as those supplied on the road are in every way sufficient. 
If he wishes the solace of wine or spirits he should carry them with him. 
He will find himself provided with an excellent bed and with ample ac- 
commodation for washing his hands and face. The need of a bath at the 


end of the journey is certainly much felt. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 





Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


HE Friends of the Huntington Library, as of July 24, number 
Tso. Their assistance to the Library proper has recently resulted 
in a most welcome addition to its historical photographs of Cali- 
fornia. For more than ten years students of southern-California 
history, when in search of photographs to illustrate their books and 
papers, have turned to two collections: that formed by Luther A. 
Ingersoll, now the property of the Los Angeles Public Library, and 
the large collection of C. C. Pierce, professional photographer of 
Los Angeles. ‘The Friends have recently purchased for the Library 
a complete set of positives made from Mr. Pierce’s negatives, over 
10,000 in number. Of this total approximately 7,000 are of definite 
value to historians of California, and of that number 4,500 pertain 
to what is known as southern California, dating from the middle 
fifties to the first quarter of the twentieth century. Nearly 1,000 of 
the remainder have to do with Indians of the Pacific Southwest, 
making a valuable addition to the fine collection of Indian photo- 
graphs already in the Library’s possession. 

The Library’s collection of Californiana also received an impor- 
tant addition, in the late spring, when the purchase of the hitherto 
unknown William Rich Hutton sketches was effected, through a 
combination of funds supplied by the Friends and money realized 
from sales of Library duplicates. Hutton, a civil engineer who was 
in California from 1847 to 1853, was associated with the army sur- 
veyors Captain Halleck and Lieutenant Ord, and worked with Ord 
on the first survey of the city of Los Angeles. He was a good free- 
hand as well as mechanical draftsman, and the 95, sketches, of which 
68 are of California scenes, have already received favorable com- 
ment from authorities in the field. The reproduction in book form 
of a carefully edited selection of these sketches would be a valuable 
and colorful addition to the material on the early American period 
of California’s history. 
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In response to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the 
Friends, asking for statements of the needs of the Art Gallery and 
the Botanical Gardens, Messrs. Maurice Block, Curator of the Art 
Collections, and William Hertrich, Curator of the Botanical Gar- 
dens, have supplied the following: 


ART GALLERY 


Possibilities for supplementing the Art Collections with gifts of 
modest proportions fall into four categories: paintings, drawings 
and water colors, prints, and decorative arts. 


I 


Though the Friends may not immediately be in a position to 
think of buying paintings by the great masters whose representation 
in the Art Gallery might need to be extended, consideration of 
badly needed works in relatively minor categories, like “conversa- 
tion” and “sporting” pictures, would be within their compass. 
These, so typical of the British School, are necessary to make the 
collection representative of the salient tendencies of the period. 


II 


Equally essential to a proper representation of eighteenth- and 
early-nineteenth-century British art is a collection of drawings and 
of water colors, in which most especially the English genius was 
exhibited. If funds were steadily available over a period of years, 
such a collection of water colors, comprising perhaps a dozen or so 
artists, could be gradually formed at relatively small expense. Once 
the collection was made, that chapter in the representation of the 
British School could be closed. The ambition should be to represent 
thoroughly the great exponents of water colors, rather than to col- 
lect specimens of the work of subsidiary artists. As for drawings, 
there is a wide and important field for exploitation, but acquisitions 
should be confined to the great masters of the school. 


III 


The third category, prints, is another in which the genius of Brit- 
ish art reached a high point. Collections of fine mezzotints, aqua- 
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tints, and the various methods of engraving would complement the 
collection of paintings. Here, again, it is the work of only the great 
exponents of the art that should be represented. 


IV 


In the decorative arts, supplementary articles of furnishing are 
needed to complete the eighteenth-century ensemble. A pair of fine 
Queen Anne or Chippendale mirrors would add handsomely to 
the furnishing of the front hall of the Art Gallery; fine silver and 
glass would enrich the dining room. Separate pieces of furniture, 
like fire screens, china cabinets, reading tables (to mention only a 
few), would add an authentic touch to the interior. Important, also, 
would be a choice small collection of the work of the more impor- 
tant potters, like Wedgwood. 


ART REFERENCE LIBRARY 


In the Art Reference Library it is necessary to increase the appara- 
tus for study in the categories discussed above. The collection of 
photographs of paintings and drawings of the American and Eng- 
lish schools is becoming really valuable for study and research. But 


it needs constant additions year by year. It should be complemented 
by similar collections of the other European schools. There is also 
need, from time to time (when funds from regular appropriations 
are insufficient), for some special book or special publication. In 
such emergencies the support of the Friends would be invaluable. 


All of the categories of possible expansion here briefly sketched 
could be elaborated. The purpose has been simply to point out a 
few of the needs and to suggest the great service such gifts as have 
been indicated would render to the Art Gallery. 


BOTANICAL GARDENS 


While the Huntington Botanical Gardens are known the world over 
for their collection of Xerophytes (cacti and other succulent plants), 
much additional material and a great deal of work will be required 
to bring their other plant collections up to a similar standard. In a 
general way, the wishes of Mr. Huntington have been followéd, not 
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only in the establishment and maintenance of a collection of exotic 
plants, but also in the specialization in plant material that can be 
grown out of doors in southern California; and therefore plants 
have been introduced from parts of the world, like South Africa, 
the Canary Islands, Australia, New Zealand, and some of the South 
American countries, which have climatic conditions similar to those 
of southern California. The intention is to try out these plants un- 
der various exposures and in as many different kinds of soil as are 
available on the institution’s two hundred acres, with the idea of 
ascertaining where such material can be used to the best advan- 
tage—whether in public parks, street or highway planting, or 
gardens. 

There has been introduced from the Southern Hemisphere a large 
number of species and varieties of aloes, as well as crassulas and 
other similar plants which retain the flowering seasons of their 
native habitats. Consequently, they bloom in southern California 
during the winter months—mostly in December, January, and 
February—when there is great need of flowering material to help 
brighten gardens, not only for the enjoyment of Californians them- 
selves but of tourists as well. 

About 300 trees, including 60 eucalyptuses, were lost during the 
recent windstorm, and it is desirable to substitute for them trees not 
now grown in this part of the world. The erroneous impression has 
been created that the Eucalyptus is of minor importance in southern 
California, because the average resident there knows it by only the 
common blue gum, which makes a fair timber tree in certain areas. 
Out of approximately 300 species of Eucalyptus native to Australia, 
the Huntington Botanical Gardens contain 108. There are at least 
100 additional species that should be introduced for experimental 
work, and some of them would undoubtedly be suitable for highway 
planting and perhaps valuable as timber trees. Several species lately 
introduced in southern California have proved very acceptable as 
ornamental trees for the ordinary garden, for they are generally 
bushy, with an average height of from ten to fifteen feet, and have 
particularly pleasing foliage and most interesting pastel-colored 
flowers produced during the winter months. 

Similar experiments should be conducted with the various species 
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of acacias. While, as a rule, acacias are short-lived, they are quick- 
growing and thus serve excellently in semipermanent interplanting. 
Experiments should also be made with the coral trees indigenous 
to nontropical countries, since in general they are likewise winter 
flowering. 

Too few experiments have been made with rhododendrons, there 
being only a very limited number of species now available in south- 
ern California. Then, there are at least 50 to 60 species of palms, 
native to different parts of the world, that might readily adapt them- 
selves to conditions in southern California, and perhaps some of 
them would prove valuable for garden, street, or highway planting. 
Similar trial experiments should be made with all types of conifers, 
to determine whether they would be suitable for this region. 

There are many other plant families that would doubtless con- 
tribute desirable species to the flora of southern California. Experi- 
mentation with them, as with those specifically mentioned above, 
can be carried on only at a botanical garden with an assured future, 
inasmuch as the material involved requires more than a generation 
of growth to attain maturity. 











The Research Facilities of the 
Huntington Library 


On Saturday, April 29, 1939, a meeting of the Association of Col- 
leges and Universities of the Pacific Southwest was held at the Hunt- 
ington Library. At one of the sessions, presided over by Charles K. 
Edmunds, President of Pomona College, the subject for discussion 
was “The Research Facilities of the Huntington Library Avail- 
able to Neighboring Educational Institutions’ Leslie E. Bliss, the 
librarian, R. G. Cleland, vice-president of Occidental College and 
an associate of the Huntington Library, and Godfrey Davies, of 
the research staff of the Library, briefly discussed different aspects 
of the Library. Professor W. K. Jordan, of Scripps College, spoke 
in appreciation of the institution and its services to scholarship. 
Inasmuch as the first three talks all embodied information about 
the Library’s materials, they are here printed virtually as delivered. 
No attempt has been made to convert them from rather informal 
talks into formal addresses. Each speaker had at his disposal about 
twenty minutes, so the papers are necessarily brief and confined to 
a few topics. 


SCOPE AND USE OF THE COLLECTIONS 


One of the most frequent questions received by officials of the Hunt- 
ington Library, whether orally or by correspondence, is with re- 
gard to its scope. The usual reply is that it embraces American and 
English history and literature, from the beginning of printing in 
the British Isles to the close of the nineteenth century. Immediately 
one is forced to qualify that statement in several ways, the first being 
the definition of what we mean by the term “literature?” 
“Literature” in the Huntington Library has two widely differing 
interpretations, the meaning varying with the period when the 
books in question were published—that is, whether before or after 
the year 1801. For the period prior to 1801 the interpretation is 
wide indeed, the term being applied to the entire output of the 
presses of the British Isles and of that part of North America north 
of Mexico. With the year 1801 and later, the Founder’s interests 
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narrowed, and a real division as between “history” and “‘literature” 
occurred, “‘literature” then coming to have its more customary nar- 
row meaning of “belles-lettres’’ 

As the Founder's interest in literature changed with the opening 
of the nineteenth century so did his interest in history. An intensely 
loyal American, he was first of all interested in the history of the 
United States, and his collection of historical material centered 
more narrowly on the story of his country’s growth from the time 
it became an independent nation, his interest widening only to in- 
clude the Dominion of Canada. As a consequence, students of the 
history of the British Isles in the nineteenth century will find in the 
Huntington Library but little to interest them. 

Two of the speakers who follow, Messrs. Cleland and Davies, are 
to discuss in detail phases of British and American history and lit- 
erature in which the Library is especially strong. There remain for 
me to mention briefly two other fields of the Founder’s interests in 
which our collections are renowned—fields in which not much work 
has been done by outside scholars at this Library. The first is in- 
cunabula (books printed with movable type, in Europe and the 
British Isles, during the first fifty years of printing), of which the 
Library has the largest collection outside Europe and the British 
Isles—approximately 5,300 volumes. ‘These books were assembled 
to provide a basis for a great collection on the history of printing, 
but along with that objective a definite attempt was made to pro- 
vide volumes which would also be useful for the student of the his- 
tory of ideas. As a consequence, the Huntington incunabula contain 
many books of value for the student of medieval law, medicine, 
geography, and travel, as well as for those interested in the theology 
of the period. 

The second of the fields in which the Huntington Library is 
strong but which has been only slightly explored by students, is 
its collection of first editions of belles-lettres of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first quarter of the twentieth. In this category compara- 
tive figures as to libraries’ holdings are not available, but from 
various statements of others and my own personal knowledge | 
venture the estimate that, in general, the Huntington collection of 
modern first editions is the strongest west of the Mississippi River, 
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with the possible exception of the Wrenn Collection at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. It is a deplorable fact that, since the Founder’s death 
in May, 1927, no funds have been available to add materially to 
either the incunabula or first-edition collections. 

The Founder’s acquisitions of manuscript materials were more 
or less incidental to his book collecting, but the result of his pur- 
chases in the field of manuscripts is, for the research worker, far 
more than a fortuitous accumulation. When one remembers that 
this Library possesses from 800,000 to 1,000,000 separate pieces of 
manuscript, counting autograph letters and documents each as in- 
dividual pieces, and when one knows that these archival materials 
and manuscripts stem from at least as early as the eleventh century 
and come down into the first quarter of the twentieth, their impor- 
tance for research at once becomes clear. The bulk of them have to 
do with the history of England, but the American historical ma- 
terials are also of great importance though their number is much 
smaller. 

In speaking of the scope of the Library, I have so far dealt only 
with rare materials. Every scholar knows that no effective research 
work can be accomplished, even in the midst of a wealth of rare 
books and manuscripts, without reasonably quick access to a well- 
chosen reference collection in his or her field. From the time when 
Mr. Farrand became Director of Research of the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery, just prior to the death of the Founder, 
the assembling of such an adequate collection of reference books 
has been uppermost in his mind and mine, and we are reasonably 
proud of the result of eleven years of efforts. This part of the Li- 
brary must, however, still be increased materially to bring the whole 
to its best efficiency. Obviously, no institution worthy of the name 
library can ever cease growing. 

Changing the subject abruptly from the scope of the Library’s 
collections to its character as a research institution, the availability 
of the Library’s facilities to all qualified persons who have a serious 
reason for consulting its books and manuscripts should be stressed. 
Naturally, this statement means that the Huntington Library can- 
not and does not discriminate in its co-operation with research or- 
ganizations or institutions or between persons seeking admission as 
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readers. As regards the research programs of various educational 
institutions, we will co-operate with all, extending special favors to 
none—in so far as our building, and the demands on our reduced 
Library staff, will permit. In all fairness to the Library, however, 
one should remember that it is also a research institution with a 
program, and must, for that reason, be somewhat selfish with regard 
to the use of portions of its collections. 

Returning to the statement that the Huntington Library’s facili- 
ties are open to all qualified persons with a serious reason for con- 
sulting its books and manuscripts, that broad statement requires 
definite qualification because of the limited capacity of our reading 
rooms. Adequate protection of the treasures the Founder left us— 
the first responsibility of the Library’s officials—makes it necessary 
that the special reading rooms be not overcrowded so that proper 
supervision cannot be given. This prohibits raising the capacity of 
the Rare Book Reading Room much above thirty readers, and of 
the Manuscript Reading Room above ten. The Reference Reading 
Room, because of lack of facilities elsewhere for the cataloguing 
staff, can adequately accommodate only nineteen. These limitations 
necessitate keeping a constant check on the use of the reading rooms. 
It is mainly for that reason that we request prospective readers from 
the vicinity of Los Angeles and its neighboring cities to regard this 
as a library of last resort only. Please make use of the Los Angeles 
Public Library and the various near-by university and college 
libraries before coming here, and do not send to the Huntington 
Library any but the most exceptional undergraduates or candidates 
for master’s degrees. 

As we see it, undergraduate term papers should not involve the 
use of rare materials beyond those in the collection of the institu- 
tion assigning the papers, and we really can’t be expected to suggest 
subjects for master’s theses, as we’ve frequently been asked to do. 
We do not wish to be forced to rule against the use of the Hunting- 
ton Library by certain classes of students, and feel that co-operation 
from your college and university faculties will save us from having 
to do so in emergencies. Incidentally, you university professors and 
instructors are the one broad class to which we can be of the greatest 
assistance, and it would be deplorable if our facilities for aiding you 
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in your researches should break down in any way. We will do our 
very best to help you, but can only do so if you keep in mind our 
limitations of space and staff and co-operate with us. 

LESLIE E. BLIss 





AMERICANA 


This paper is designed to serve as a limited guide to the chief sources 
of Americana in the Huntington Library. For purposes of clarity 
these sources are classified under ten heads. 


I 
THE PERIOD OF EXPLORATION AND CONQUEST’ 


The Library has numerous documents bearing on the explorations 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Its most valuable collection 
consists of the so-called Pizzaro-La Gasca Papers relating to the his- 
tory of Peru from 1540 to 1580 and to the conquest of Chile. Pedro 
de Valdivia’s own account of the conquest, and documents of Alma- 
gro, are included. In the collections are two folios containing some 
3,000 pages. 

The Library also possesses a large number of books printed in 
Mexico before 1600, and valuable manuscript sources of the same 
time. One illustration of the nature of this material may be cited. 
When President Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, was engaged in 
his study of the contact of Elizabethan adventurers with the Spanish 
possessions, the Library supplied the original records of the trial 
by the Inquisition of Miles Phillips and his wretched associates who 
were set on shore, in the Bay of Tampico, after the sinking of the 
vessels of Hawkins and Drake, by the Spaniards, in 1567. 


‘For the material presented here in condensed form I am in large measure indebted 
to the following much more detailed surveys: 

[George Sherburn and Others] “Huntington Library Collections’ The Huntington 
Library Bulletin, No. 1 (May, 1931), pp. 33-104; 

[Pargellis and Cuthbert] “Loudoun Papers,’ ibid., No. 3 (Feb., 1933), pp. 97-107; 

John C. Parish, “California Books and Manuscripts in the Huntington Library; 
ibid., No. 7 (Apr., 1935), pp. 1-58. 

*The present paper makes no attempt to discuss the Library’s holdings in printed 
material for the period of exploration and conquest. The early Americana acquired 
by Mr. Huntington in the Church Collection, supplemented by the books included 
in the Halsey and Britwell Court libraries, give the Huntington Library a position 
in that field surpassed by only two other libraries in the United States. 
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Except for the Ephraim G. Squier collection (1852-58) on an isth- 
mian railroad, the Library contains little of consequence relating 
to South or Central America after the close of the age of discovery. 


II 
EARLY AMERICAN COLONIAL HISTORY 


In this field, the Huntington Library ranks as one of the five or 
six most important repositories in the world. It is particularly rich 
in manuscript and pamphlet material on the literary culture and 
economic history of the period. 

Elihu Dwight Church Collection. This was the first extensive col- 
lection acquired by Mr. Huntington. It consists of 1,500 separate 
items relating to early colonial history, especially to the origin of 
the American colonies. Its two most prized items are the original 
manuscript of Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography, and The Book 
of the General Lauues and Libertyes .. . of the Massachusets (1648). 
The latter was reprinted by the Library in 1929. 

The Mather Collection consists of more than 100 items written 
by, or relating to, Increase, Cotton, and Richard Mather. 

William Blathwayt Collection. Blathwayt was Commissioner of 
Trade and Plantations under William III and Auditor of Colonial 
Revenues under Anne. The collection contains ten folio volumes of 
Blathwayt manuscripts dealing chiefly with North America. 

Loudoun Papers. John Campell, fourth Earl of Loudoun, was 
commander in chief of the British forces in America from 1756 to 
1758. The collection consists of about 8,000 documents relating to 
North America, especially to the French and Indian Wars, and in- 
cludes important Washington and Franklin manuscripts, the gov- 
ernment’s secret instructions to Braddock, valuable sources on the 
history of Louisiana, reports of the Board of Trade on economic 
conditions in the colonies, and much other kindred material. 

Abercromby Papers. James Abercromby was the immediate suc- 
cessor of Loudoun. The collection of about goo separate items fur- 
nishes an invaluable supplement to the Loudoun papers. It contains 
an unpublished manuscript of 151 pages, by Abercromby, 24 letters 
from Sir William Johnson, and correspondence with several of the 
colonial governors. 
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Stevens Pamphlets. In this collection there are some 2,800 items 
relating to the struggle of the Spanish, French, and English gov- 
ernments for the possession of North America. The collection is 
invaluable for a comparative study of colonial policies and of Euro- 
pean rivalries in the New World. 


III 
THE PERIOD OF THE REVOLUTION AND THE CONSTITUTION 


The Library contains an enormous mass of pamphlet, newspaper, 
broadside, and manuscript material relating to this period of Ameri- 
can history. 

Lewisson Washingtoniana. The collection constitutes the most 
complete body of printed material extant on George Washington. 
It includes some 5,000 books, pamphlets, leaflets, and broadsides, 
and over 7,000 excerpts from periodicals. 

Three other important collections relating to the period of the 
Revolution and the Constitution are: the Rufus King Collection 
of 600 items covering the period from 1791 to 1805; the Robert 
Morris Collection of 300 letters and business papers, from Morris’ 
private files, referring to various phases of the Revolution; and the 
Russell Benedict Collection of 800 pamphlets relating chiefly to the 


same conflict. 
IV 


SOUTHERN HISTORY 


Robert Alonzo Brock Collection. Serving as secretary of the South- 
ern Historical Society for many years, Brock gathered together over 
50,000 manuscripts, 17,000 books, and 65,000 pamphlets on the his- 
tory of the southern states. Some of the items were discarded or sold 
after Brock’s library came into the possession of Mr. Huntington, 
but the collection remains one of the most comprehensive and valu- 
able sources of southern history. Among the manuscripts are writ- 
ings of Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Marshall, Clay, and other 
American statesmen of the constitutional and pre-Civil War periods. 


Vv 
CIVIL WAR 


John Page Nicholson Collection. In addition to a large number of 
manuscripts, this collection contains between 9,000 and 10,000 vol- 
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umes and pamphlets relating chiefly to the military history of the 
Civil War. 

Thomas H. Dudley Papers. Dudley served as United States Consul 
at Liverpool during the Civil War. The unusual collection consists 
of nearly 1,000 letters relating chiefly to blockade runners, the out- 
fitting of southern cruisers, and other phases of British-Confederate 
trade. 

James E. B. Stuart Papers. In the collection are 250 documents 
(about half of which relate to Robert E. Lee) once owned by the 
famous cavalry leader, “Jeb” Stuart. 

David D. Porter Collection. Under this heading are included sev- 
eral hundred telegrams, orders, and reports dealing with naval 
operations during the Civil War, especially with Admiral Porter's 
activities on the lower Mississippi, from 1862 to 1864. 


VI 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Judd Stewart Collection of Lincolniana ranks among the two 
or three most important of its kind in the United States. It contains 
60 or 70 of Lincoln’s own letters, large numbers of other manu- 
scripts, and a total of over 2,700 titles. 

The Ward Hill Lamon Collection of Lincoln Letters and Other 
MSS. Lamon was Lincoln’s law partner in Illinois. The collection 
includes the material used in his Life of Abraham Lincoln, numer- 
ous manuscript law briefs, and unpublished accounts of Lincoln's 
administration. 


VII 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC MATERIAL RELATING TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The Wilberforce Eames Collection of American Imprints. This very 
distinctive collection contains some 12,000 items. All but about 
1,000 of these were published after 1800. There is probably no source 
material in the United States more valuable for a study of the social 
and economic history of the American frontier than one may find 
in the Eames collection. 
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VIII 
NAVAL HISTORY 


Under this heading should be included the Porter Collection, al- 
ready mentioned; the Charles T: Harbeck Collection of some 700 
volumes dealing with the history of the United States Navy (about 
150 volumes relate to the period prior to 1815, and 100 volumes to 
the Civil War); and the Roswell Randall Hoes Collection of several 
thousand pamphlets, leaflets, and kindred material referring to the 
Spanish-American War, during which Hoes served as naval chaplain. 


IX 
THE FAR WEST, INCLUDING CALIFORNIA 


The two most important general collections are the Henry R. Wag- 
ner Collection of 2,600 items, dealing especially with California and 
containing 45 of the 200 known Mexican imprints of the sixteenth 
century; and the Augustin S. Macdonald Collection of 1,500 vol- 
umes, 1,200 of which relate to California. The remaining volumes 
consist of over 100 narratives of voyages and travels, especially in the 
Pacific; and of works on Alaska, Hawaii, and Hispanic America. 

The Walter Channing Wyman Collection is composed almost 
entirely of manuscript Indian treaties. There are 40 of these docu- 
ments in the collection, half of which antedate 1800. One of the 
most interesting of the treaties authorized the survey of a wagon 
road from St. Louis to Santa Fé and was signed on August 10, 1825, 
by sixteen Indian chiefs. 

The Edward M. Kern Papers consist of 161 manuscripts and 102 
engraved plates, covering the exploration and conquest of the Far 
West between 1845 and 1850. 

Oregon, Utah, and various other western states are represented 
by special collections in the Library. Oregon historical sources, 
for example, are found in the Walker Collection of manuscripts 
relating to Oregon between 1839 and 1863; in the George Suckley 
Collection of documents referring to the survey of the route for a 
northern Pacific railroad in 1853; in the Thomas R. Cornelius Col- 
lection; and in the Benjamin EF Dowell Collection of 240 valuable 
items concerning the economic and social conditions of Oregon in 
the early sixties. 
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x 
CALIFORNIA 


The early history of California is represented by the Eusebio Fran. 
cisco Kino Collection of 33 letters relating to the experiences of this 
great missionary in Lower California, Sonora, and Pimeria Alta, 
between 1680 and 1687. The José de Gdlvez Collection contains 
1,500 letters, chiefly from Galvez to the viceroy of Mexico, and in- 
cludes a number of documents relating to the settlement of Cali- 
fornia in 1769. 

Very recently, thanks to the Friends of the Huntington Library, 
some 40 miscellaneous items, relating to the period between 176g 
and 1826, have been added to the Library’s Californiana. Among 
the documents are letters and reports from Antonio Bucareli, Diego 
de Borica, Felipe de Neve, and Pedro Fages. 

The William A. Leidesdorff Collection consists of personal and 
official papers relating chiefly to the Bear Flag Movement and the 
early history of San Francisco. 

The Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo Collection contains 207 letters 
and documents covering the period from 1833 to 1884. 

Expeditions to California. The Library is especially rich in manv- 
script material relating to expeditions to California, both overland 
and by sea, from 1846 to 1870. The so-called Jayhawker Collection 
contains thousands of newspaper articles, clippings, and letters deal- 
ing with the tragic Death Valley Expedition of 1849. 

The B. D. Wilson Collection’ contains a mass of unclassified, un- 
catalogued material from the papers of Bejamin D. Wilson, one of 
the first Americans to enter southern California by the overland 
route, and an important figure in the history and economic devel- 
opment of Los Angeles County from 1841 to 1870. The material is 
especially valuable for a social and economic study of southern 
California. 

The John Gaffey Manuscript Collection. In 1829 a New England- 
born, naturalized Mexican citizen named Abel Stearns landed in 
California. In the course of a few years he became the leading mer- 
chant on the coast; by 1863 he owned nearly 200,000 acres of land 


* See John Walton Caughey, “Don Benito Wilson: An Average Southern Californian; 
The Huntington Library Quarterly, II, 285-300. 
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and had made himself the wealthiest ranchero in southern Cali- 
fornia. The Gaffey Collection contains over 12,000 letters, memo- 
randa, and business items from the private papers of Stearns. ‘To 
the social and economic historian of the period the collection is 
invaluable. It is especially rich in material, of the most minute 
character, relating to the hide and tallow trade, to the development 
of the cattle industry, and to the evolution of the land history of 
the state. The collection is not as yet catalogued and has been 
classified only chronologically. 


As indicated at the outset, this paper is designed to serve only as 
a very general guide to the inexhaustible resources of the Hunting- 
ton Library in the field of American history. Very wisely Pedro de 
Castafieda said of those whom Francisco Vasquez de Coronado led 
in vain quest of the Seven Cities of Cibola, “Granted that they did 
not find the riches of which they had been told, they found a place 
in which to search for them.’ So, even if the scholar does not discover 
in the Huntington Library the precise historical items he especially 
desires, he has at least found a place of inestimable riches in which 


to search for them. 
RosBert G. CLELAND 





ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


The peculiar glory of the Huntington Library, as is well known, is 
its collection of “‘1640 books”’—that is, books printed in England, or 
in English, before 1641. Of originals, it has about as many as the 
Bodleian Library, founded more than two centuries earlier, and 
two-thirds as many as the British Museum, which had a start of 
nearly two centuries. 

The question of what proportion of the 1640 books the Library 
has is a difficult one, and figures without explanation are mislead- 
ing." There are some 26,000 entries in the Short-Title Catalogue of 
English Books Printed 1475-1640, and the Library possesses in the 
neighborhood of 40 per cent of these in originals, with an addi- 
tional 3 per cent in photostats. But the number of varying titles in 


* The figures in this paragraph are from a rough survey on file in the English Bibli- 
ographer’s office. 
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the Short-Title Catalogue is only 17,000, of which the Library has 
7,300, OF 43 per cent, in originals, with an additional 4 per cent 
in photostats. Apart from considerations of time and money, the 
reason why there is such a great difference between the total and 
the Library’s holdings is that a new title does not necessarily mean 
a new book, except in a technical sense. Thus, there are 376 Bibles 
with varying titles listed in the Short-Title Catalogue and only 161 
in the Huntington Library, and 322 liturgies with varying titles 
listed in the Short-Title Catalogue and 80 in the Library; but the 
likelihood is that the Library has sufficient Bibles and liturgies for 
the practical needs of scholars. Take another kind of publication— 
the proclamation. The Short-Title Catalogue lists 1,157, yet, when 
virtual duplicates and reprinted items are taken into account, the 
Library’s 316 originals and 103 photostats constitute what may be 
regarded as a good working set. The Library’s collection of 1640 
books is, then, much nearer complete than numerical comparisons 
would indicate. 

In 1933 the Library adopted the policy of trying to secure photo- 
stats of one copy each of all the 1640 books (not already in its posses- 
sion, either in the form of originals or photostats, or not available 
in satisfactory reprints) that are really, and not merely technically, 
separate works. As an instrument to facilitate the use of the 1640 
books, a card index of all of them has been made and arranged 
chronologically. Therefore, the student of the period prior to 1641 
will find at the Huntington Library, not only, eventually, all the 
material in one form or another he is likely to want, but also a 
complete guide to all the publications in any year or years in which 
he is especially interested. 

For the years 1641 onward, however, the strength of the Library 
in originals diminishes rapidly, as approximate figures will show. 
Of the 25,000 works published, 1641-59, the Library has about 
5,000; of the 75,000 published, 1660-1700, it contains about 10,000; 
and of the 150,000 that appeared, 1701-1800, it possesses fifteen to 
sixteen thousand. Hence, for the whole period, 1641-1800, the 
Library has about 1214 per cent.’ Yet its resources are far greater 
than these statistics might suggest. To give an illustration: many 


*It has a card catalogue, arranged chronologically, of its holdings for this period. 
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of the titles recorded for 1641-59 are parliamentary addresses and 
royal answers to them, and are available in more authentic form in 
the Journals of the two houses of Parliament. Many other contem- 
porary documents, that first saw the light of day as pamphlets or 
tracts, are to be found in collections such as the Somers Tracts. At 
a guess, the Library, although it has technically only one-fifth of 
the books published, 1641-59, may have the contents of nearly half 
the imprints for the period of the Puritan Revolution. 

Moreover, if the Library is not strong all round for the years 
after 1640, it is impregnable in certain fields. Take the drama: an 
actual check was made of all the titles listed in Allardyce Nicoll’s 
History of Restoration Drama. The Library was found to contain 
g7 per cent of the original plays, and now has the remaining 3 per 
cent in photostats. The record for the eighteenth century is very 
similar. In addition to a practically complete set of original editions 
of all plays printed, the Library is fortunate enough to possess the 
Larpent collection of manuscript plays. This was formed by John 
Larpent, who in 1778 was appointed by the Lord Chamberlain 
examiner of plays. Larpent not only kept the manuscripts of plays 
submitted to him during the years he held office, 1778-1824, but 
acquired most, if not all, of the manuscripts submitted after 1737, 
when the famous Licensing Act was passed.’ Apart from the collec- 
tion’s value for textual study, it would form the basis for an investi- 
gation of the workings of the theatrical censorship for haif a century. 

The Stowe Papers comprise the largest collection of manuscripts 
in the Library and contain about three-quarters of a million pieces, 
including the accounts. Of these perhaps 100,000 were written be- 
fore 1714. The Stowe manuscripts contain the papers of three nota- 
ble families in English history—the Temples, the Brydges; and the 
Grenvilles—and came together through the marriage, in 1796, of 
the first Duke of Buckingham (the grandson of George Grenville) 
and Lady Elizabeth Brydges. The bulk of the Stowe manuscripts of 
the seventeenth century concerns the Temple family. These papers 
supplied the material for two articles, in the Huntington Library 
Quarterly, by Mr. Edwin FE Gay, a member of the research staff. 


*Fuller particulars are to be found in the Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in the 
Huntington Library, compiled by Dougald MacMillan (1939). 
“I, 367-90; II, 399-438. 
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“The Rise of an English Country Family” deals with Peter and 
John Temple to 1603, and “The Temples of Stowe and Their Debts” 
continues the story to 1653. Quite apart from the main family 
accounts, there are two sets of documents, both dealing with Sir 
Richard Temple, M.P. for Buckingham, 1659-97 (except for two 
brief intervals). The first supplies many illustrations of the rela- 
tions of a member of Parliament with his constituents in a small 
borough. The second set has to do with Sir Richard ‘Temple’s posi- 
tion as Commissioner of the Customs. 

The letters and accounts of James Brydges, 1705-13, as paymaster 
of the forces abroad, have already been described by Edward Léon 
Harvey in the Huntington Library Bulletin.’ The letters are im- 
portant for the general history of the period, as well as for the finan- 
cial aspects of the War of the Spanish Succession. For the years 
through 1712 the collection contains copies of the letters to Brydges 
as well as from him, and for 1713-44 there are nearly fifty volumes 
of Brydges’ own letters. The later correspondence is valuable as 
illustrating the life of the war profiteer who built the palatial 
residence, ‘Cannons,’ and furnished it with objets d’art. There are 
also: an elaborate inventory of “Cannons,’ with a ground plan; a 
strangers’ book, 1721, in which the names of all who dined (and 
at which tables they dined) are recorded; the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the audit board, which met daily, in the presence of 
the Duke, Duchess, household officials, and occasional servants, to 
discuss the management of the household; and a book of instruc- 
tions for the steward, butler, porter, etc. These give what is prob- 
ably the most complete extant picture of a great household and the 
way it was run, about 1720. Brydges (or the Duke of Chandos, as 
he was created in 1719) was a stock jobber and speculator, and his 
letters amply discuss all the projects then known for getting rich 
quickly, including the Royal African Company, Law’s Mississippi 
Scheme, and the South Sea Bubble. He also speculated in land, 
bought up part of Cavendish Square, and took a hand in an am- 
bitious scheme for providing water for the citizens of London. 
Perhaps most interesting is the part he, together with the famous 
John Wood, played in the renaissance of Bath in the 1720's and 

5 No. 2, pp. 123-48. 
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’30’s. Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, of the research staff, is engaged on 
a study of Brydges as a great patron of art and architecture. 

The Hastings manuscripts—the papers of the family whose head 
in 1544 was the first Earl of Huntingdon—were the subject of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission’s Report on the Manuscripts 
of the Late Reginald Rawdon Hastings. The three volumes that 
were published contain what may be called the public letters—that 
is, the letters dealing with public affairs. Private letters, unless 
written by distinguished individuals, are usually omitted, as are 
also most household accounts, inventories, letters from stewards, 
etc. How much was omitted can be estimated by comparing the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission’s Report with the “Summary 
Report on the Hastings Manuscripts” that was printed in the 
Huntington Library Bulletin.’ 

The Ellesmere manuscripts were dealt with in an inadequate and 
misleading report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission—the 
Eleventh Report, Appendix VII, sometimes called the “Papers of 
the Duke of Leeds,’ from the name of the first section—but unfor- 
tunately no better guide to them is as yet available at the Library. 
The most important of the papers concern the life of Sir Thomas 
Egerton (successively Baron Ellesmere and Earl of Bridgwater), 
Lord Keeper to Queen Elizabeth and Lord Chancellor to James I. 
His legal papers are of great value for the history of the Star Cham- 
ber and the Court of Chancery, and are almost wholly unexplored. 
His notes on cases before the Star Chamber constitute a significant 
record of social history. The two sides of the Court of Chancery, 
the administrative and the judicial, are both well represented. The 
data on the actual organization of the court, and Ellesmere’s rough 
notes on cases, are likely to constitute contributions of particular 
consequence to the history of equitable jurisdiction at the turn of 
the century. The importance of these legal papers is the greater 
because so much of the general history of England then revolved 
around the struggle between the prerogative courts and the com- 
mon-law courts. Professor Samuel E. Thorne, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been examining the judicial records in the collection 


but his findings have not yet been published. Gourany Davins 
*No. 5, pp. 1-68. 
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